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PREFACE. 



Xh AT letter-writing i^ usually an 
irksome and difficult task to chil- 
dren, must be observed by all who 
take part in the work of education, 
since au unpractised pen is never 
fluent. To fecilitate this necessary 
business, it is not unusual at schools 
to dictate a forn^, in which every 
child announces the coming vaca- 
tion, makes some small requests, 
expresses the proper sentiments to- 
wards parents, brothers and «v%Ve\^i 

A3 ^^^ 
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and concludes by signing his name 
to the established assurances of love 
and duty, 

It is plain that, whatever else is to 
be gained by such an exercise of 
penmanship, a free epistolary style 
is not. 

With children more carefully edu- 
cated at an elegant and lettered 
home, a different method is accord- 
ingly pursued.— s-Little Caroline is 
instructed to inform her friend Eliza 
of all her concerns : her studies, her 
amusements, the progress of the 
flower-garden, and the adventures 
of birds and kittens ]| with the wel- 
fare and kind remembrance of dif- 
ferent branches of the family. At 
first, the narration will be bald and 
^ dry ; 






dry; *« What shall I say next?" 
will be often and dolefully repeated ; 
and in mere pity to the correspon- 
dent, mamma wjU now and then be 
obliged to suggest a lively turn, or 
an intelligent remark. But things 
have been put in the right train ; 
by degrees less prompting will be 
required ; the ietterg will begin tQ 
Feflect more qf the individual char 
racter of the* writer: as the underr 
i;tanding, and especially as the 
heart, begins to expand^ new ideas 
Trill rush in, denianding new expres- 
sions ; Sentiment will begin her 
reign in the soul, and make the fin- 
ders her nimble arid willing inter^ 
preters. 

All arts, however, arp best tau^Kt 
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by uniting example to precept, lix 
that of letter-writing, English men 
and women have many and admira- 
ble patterns in every style ; children, 
few or none. The genuine corre- 
spondences of a Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, a Gray, and a Cowper, must 
be far superior as models to any 
fancied letters that even themselves 
could have written ; but epistolary 
patterns for the imitation of children 
must obviously be composed on pur- 
pose by an older person. 

To furnish such patterns is the 
object of the following work. 

How far the chief difficulty of the 
undertaking has been surmounted — 
to render the letters better than 
children's and yet Hko children's — - 

is 
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is not for the author to decide ; 
should she have failed here^ it is a 
failure of judgement, not of atten- 
tion. The topips selected are all 
such as delighted herself at an early 
age; the incidents were most of 
them real, and the traits of natural 
Jiistory, so largely interspersed, J?ave 
been chosen on the principle of com-* 
bining strict truth with some degre? 
f^fnovelty^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SfiVERAL years ago I had the pleasure 
to be acquainted with a very worthy 
family of the name of Monkton^ who 
lived at the retired and beautiful village 
of Haielwood.^ Their children, of 
whom they were very fond, were all 
brought up at home with the greatest 
care and attention. These children 
were naturally quick and intelligent; 
and being also obedient and industrious, 
they made a great prepress, ia every 
thing they were taught, and came to be 
reckoned the cleverest and best be- 
haved young people in the neighbour- 
hood. 
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But what I used to like and admire in 
them most of all, was their kind and ten- 
der disposition, and the great love and 
affection they bore towards their parents, 
and towards each other. This affection 
was such, that when they were out any 
where upon a visit or a journey, they 
never forgot those whom they left at 
home, but always wished to make them, 
as much as possible, partakers in the 
pleasures and amusements they met 
with. Accordingly, they soon became 
great letter-writers. Instead of fancying 
it a disagreeable task, as many children 
do, to sit down and write to their papa 
and mamma, or brother or sister, the 
young Moaktons always thought it a 
delightful employment ; for they knew 
that whatever had pleased them, it would 
please their friends at home to bear 
•f ; and that in return for the accounts 

they 



they sent of what happened to them 
abroad, they should receive news of all 
that bad passed at Hazelwood in their 
absence. They were never long consi- 
dering what to say, for they used to 
write to their friends just as they would 
have talked to them; and 1 believe 
that is the beat way, a4; least for people 
who do not allow themselves to talk 
nonsense. And those who do, would 
soon grow ashamed of it if they were 
obli^d to write in the same manner, for 
nonsense never looks well upon paper. 

But Xhe Monktons came by frequent 
practice to write such pretty letters, 
that it was a great pleasure to their 
friends to receive them ; and instead of 
being burned as soon as they were an- 
swered, most of them used to be laid 
carefully by. Being very intimate with 
the family> I was allowed to look over all 



those that had been written whilst the} 
were children ; and thinking it might 
prove both entertaining and instructive 
to some young people of my acquaint- 
ance, who never know how to set about 
writing a letter, I begged to be allowed 
to print such of them as I liked best, 
in a little book. ^This was kindly 
granted me ; and here they are. 
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LETTER I. 

EMILY M0NK.TON TO HER MOTHER. 

Hazelwoodt June 1. 
Dear Mamma, 

Though I am only a little girl of eight 
years old, and cannot write a very nice 
letter, nor a very long letter, yet I do 
wish very much to send you one; and 
my uncle tells mei, that if I do but write 
as well as 1 can, you will be just as glad 
to hear from your little girl as from 
Robert and Edward, who are so much 
older, and can do so much better. 

My new doll is not dresssd yet, for 
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there was no good mamma at home to 
find a piece of muslin for her frock^ and 
cut it out for me to make it. But I am 
in no want of work, for I have got two 
pocket handkerchiefs of my uncle Fre- 
deric's, which I have promised to hem 
for him. 

Yesterday I was in sad trouble. My 
pretty little tortoise-shell kitten was 
lost, and nobody could think what was 
become of her. As she was too little to 
have run away of herself, my brothers 
fancied her mother must have eaten her; 
but such a shocking thing I never could 
believe of my own nice, good-tempered 
pussy : besides, the poor cat was run- 
ning about every where looking for her, 
and calling her, and mewing dismally^ 
At last, where do you think she was 
found ? Lying fast asleep in a basket, 
that stood on a high shelf in the cellar. 

This 



This basket had come with fish in it, 
and been unpacked in the kitchen that 
morning; so it is supposed that puss 
popped her kitten into it as it stood there, 
thinking it a nice soft bed, for it was full 
of hay. But the lid was shut down, and 
the basket carried away vWthout any 
body's observing the kitten ; and it was 
very lucky the poor little thing was not 
starved to death before it was found again. 
De^r mamma, my hand is quite tired 
now with writing, I must bid yoq good- 
bye. 



LETTER II. 

MRS. MONKTON IN ANSWER. 

Thank you, my dear little girl, for 
your nice letter. It gave me great 



pleasure, because it cjonvinced nae that 
you are willing to take a good deal of 
pains to please me, and to show your 
love for me. I am glad you have un- 
dertaken to hem your uncle's handker- 
chiefs : you will soon find that there is 
much more pleasure in working for 
those we love, than for a doll that 
cannot say "Thank you." As you are 
growing so much of a work-woman, you 
will be glad to hear that I have got you 
a pretty work-basket, made by a poor 
blind boy. This you will wonder at ; 
but 1 should tell you, that there is in 
this town a school set up by some good 
and charitable people, on purpose to 
teach the blind to do several kinds of 
work, by which they might get their 
own living. I went the other day to 
see this school, and » very interesting 
and curious sight it was. Some of the 

scholars 



scholars were plaiting line for window* 
blinds ; others pulling old ropes to pieces 
to make door-mats ; a few of the wo* 
men^ who could see a little, were spin- 
ning and sewing; and one of these 
contrived to thread her own needle, by- 
putting it in her mouth, and feeling the 
eye with her tongue. The rest were all 
employed in basket-making. The osiers 
are cut and brought to the school, and 
every thing else the blind people do for 
themselves. Some peel the twigs ; some 
split them ; some sort them out accord- 
ing to their sizes ; and others plait them 
into baskets, which are as neat and well 
made as if they had the full use of their 
sight. 

What a blessing it must be to these 
poor creatures, instead of being obliged 
to live in idleness, a burden to them- 
selves and their friends^ to be able ic^ 
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work and earn tlieir own bread ! I am 
sure you will like your basket the bet* 
ter for thinking of this. 

I congratulate you . on finding your 
pretty kitten again^ and I hope your 
brothers have begged pussy's pardon 
for their monstrous suspicions of her. 
To give them a better opinion of the 
goodness of cata^ you must tell them a 
story which seems very wonderful^ but 
was told me the other day for a truth. 
There was a cat who lived in a house 
where a tame sparrow was kept : the 
sparrow was not shut up in a cage^ bu 
allowed to fly about in the parloui*, s 
that he was continually within the ve? 
jaws, as one may say, of puss. But si 
had been so well taught^ that she woi 
sufler him to hop about before her, c 
even to perch between her ears, with 
ever offering to do him the smallest 

• 
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jury. One day, however, when they 
had both been sitting very sociably 
upon the rug together, puss suddenly 
stalled up, seized poor sparrow in her 
mouth, and ran off with him. Every 
body was shocked and surprised, and 
nobody knew what to think of it. Soon 
after they observed a strange cat in the 
room, which they drove out, and pre- 
sently in came their own cat again. She 
looked carefully under the chairs, and 
all round the room ; and then, seeing 
that the enemy was gone, she went out, 
and returned again with the sparrow in 
her mouth, quite safe and well, and laid 
him gently down upon the carpet, tp 
the admiration of all beholders. 

Your papa sends a kiss to his little 
girl. We both long to be at home again, 
with our three dear children about us. 



LETTER III. 

ROBERT MONKTON TO HIS FATHER. 

Hazelwood, Jime 1 • 

My dear Papa^^ 
As you have now been a whole week 
away, I think it is time to give you some 
account of what we have been doing at 
home in the mean while. I promised 
you and my mother that I would not 
be idle, and I hope you will find that 
I have kept my word. It came into my 
head, the day you went, that it would 
be a good plan to keep a journal, in 
which I might set down all my em- 
ployments, and every thing that hap- 
pened ; so I got a paper- book that very 
day, and began one, which I will now 
copy for you. 

Monday. 
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Srhnday. After papa and mamma 
were gone, I sat down to try again at 
that difficult head which 1 drew so ill 
yesterday ; and after a good deal of 
trouble I made a copy of it^ which my 
uncle Frederic said was very exact. 
1 have more pleasure at looking at this 
head^ now it is done, than at any of the 
rest^ and I believe it is because I have 
taken more pains with it. After dinner 
Edward and 1 took a nice long walk 
with my unde, and brought home se- 
veral curious plants, which we examined 
till 'bed-time. 

Tuesday. Got up at six, worked in 
my garden till eight ; read Virgil with 
my uncle, and made Greek and Latin 
exercises; did sums, and read some 
English history ; then amused myself 
with the bow and arrows we are making 
till (Unner-time. Drew another head 

c \^ 
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in the afternoon, and went to drink tea 
at Mr. Hargrave's, who took as into his 
green-house, and showed us a very cu- 
rious thing, a banana from the West 
Indies in full flower. The leaves of 
this amazing plant are from ten to 
twelve feet in length. It is not pro- 
perly a tree, since it has neither wood 
nor bark ; but the stem is composed of 
rolls of leaves wrapping round each 
other, something like those of a cab- 
bage. It shoots up so fest and strong, 
that Mr. Hargrave, who had observed 
the stem several inches below the t(>]> 
of the conservatory in the evening, was 
surprised the next morning to find thnt 
it had broken the glass, and risen up 
some inches through the hole. The fruit 
is like a cucumber, grows in bunches, 
and is very good to eat. 

lFedn€sday. Early this morning Ed- 
ward 
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ward and I were awakened by a kind 
of scream, that seemed to proceed from 
our rabbit hutch. We jumped up and 
ran to see what was the matter, when 
we found little Sandy^ our favourite 
young* rabbit, lying torn in a dreadful 
manner, and covered with blood. A 
large rat made his escape into a hole as 
soon as he saw us, who no doubt was the 
murderer ; but we were too late to save 
poor Sandy, who died in a few minutes. 
We carried away his body that the 
cruel rat might not make a meal of it, 
and shut the other rabbits into their 
box for safety. As it was a wet day, 
we had good long lessons both in the 
morning and afternoon, in. Latin, Greek, 
English, and arithmetic. William and 
Charles Hargrave came in the evening ; 
and as it was fair then, we went out to 
try our new bow and arrom* NN^;'^^ 

c 2 ^^ 
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none of us very good marksmen at pre- 
sent; but I had a narrow escape of 
hitting a cow at about twenty yards 
distance, -.jt 

Thirsday. ' Thii^ morning early Ed- 
ward and I crept softly down*to our 
rabbit hutcb^ to watch for our enemj 
the rat^ whom we had a plot against. 
He presently came out of his hole^ and 
I was near enough to give him a blow 
with my stick, which disabled him 
from running away. Edward was then 
«o bold as to take hold of him* The rat 
bit his hand very sharply, upon which 

he took him in the other hand; and 

t 

when he bit that also, he threw him 
against the wall with such force that it 
killed him. His hands were sadly hurt, 
but he is a brave boy and did not cry at 
all. My uncle heard us our Greek, 
Latin, and English lessons ; and instead 

of 
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of a copy, he set me to vcrite out that 
pretty poem of Warton's, called " The 
First of April.*' In the afternoon we all 
walked as far as the ferry, where we got 
into a boat My uncle took one oar, 
and Edward ind I pulled by turns at 
the other, and so we rowed down to 
Willow Farm. It was a delightful even- 
ing,, and we enjoyed ourselves very 
much. We found growing, on the 
water's edge, two kinds of willow herb ; 
a plant with a very long handsome 
spike of red purple flowers called ly- 
thrum, or loosestrife, and water-lilies 
both yellow and white. But what 
pleased me most of all was a fine swan 
whom we met, with all his family, 
sailing down the stream. The swan 
himself looked A most noble creature, 
as he came arching his broad wings over 
his back, bending lu^ .Wa>iX\S>SS. w^^ 

C3 
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and rowing himself along with his 
feet. The hen, though smaller, 
equally graceful. As for the two cygnet 
they were such little dusky-looking 
half-^fledged things, that one couU 
hardly believe they would coipe in time 
to be such fine handsome birds as th^r 
parents. 

Friday. Got up at six and setmy* 
self to draw some of the plants we had 
brought from the river-side last night. 
I never tried to copy any thing from 
nature before. 1 find it so interesting 
that I intend to draw all the wild 
flowers I can meet with, and I hope to 
have a pretty collection before the sum« 
, mer is over. This first attempt, to be 
sure, is but a poor one ; but if I take 
pains, I suppose I shall improve. After 
breakfast my uncle kept school as U£UaI. 
We finished Virgil's iEneid yesterday, so 

lot 
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lbr'to-day*s lesson we had the banning 
4>f his Georgics, After we had done 
reading, I asked him what kind of in- 
sect the weevil is, which is mentioned 
in that piissage as so destructive to com. 
My 'uncle said that the mother of Sir 
WiUiatn Jones^ when he asked about 
any thing, used to say, " Read, and you 
will know ;'' and by that means he came 
at last to be one of the most learned 
men we ever had in England : so he 
made me look for the weevil, or cur^ 
culio, in Dr. Shaw's Zioology, where I 
found a very interesting account of it. 
In the evening we took a walk in the 
beech wood^ and found two very curious 
plants : the bee-orchis^ the flower of 
which has a very singular likeness of 
that insect ; and the man-orchis, within 
the flower of which there hangs a little 
tiling, about a quaxtet o^ ^w\xi^'^^^^ 
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just like a man cut out in paper. It was 
star-light when we came home, our walk 
had been so long ; and my uncle showed 
US the Great Bear, the Little Bear, and 
two or three other constellations. 

Saturday. Before breakfast I drew 
both my man- and bee-orchis« After 
breakfast came our dancing-master; and 
when he was gone we went to our Vir- 
gil and Greek grammar. As soon as 
dinner was over, I $at down to write 
this long letter, which I have been hard 
at work upon ever since. It is now 
nine o'clock ; so good night, my dear 
papa. Pray give my love to mamma, 
and believe me your dutiful and afiec-^ 
tionate boy. 



l^ETIES. 
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LETTER IV. 

\ EMILY TO Ij[£R MOTHER. 

I 

Hazelwood, June 10. 

Dear Mamma, 

As you liave been so kind as to answer 

my first letter^ and to say you were 

pleased with it, I think I shall like very 

much to write you another. Some torn 

tits (those very pretty little birds, you 

know,tbathave so much blueabout them) 

have built a nest in the garden- wall, just 

hy the great pear-tree. Edward found 

them out two or three days ago ; and it 

is the prettiest thing in the world to 

watch the old birds fly in and out, brings 

ing food for their young-ones. But I am 

sorry to say that they bring them ants, 

and sometimes smallnigj^n^) V7\\\c.\\ "^^ 
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young ones swallow quite alive. How 
. (exer, my uncle says that the torn tits are 
not to be blamed^ because these creatures 
are their natural food ; but that it is very 
<:ruel in us to kill poor anti and worms ; 
and he has given me two veiy pretty 
lines to learn about it^ which I will 
copy for you : 

** O spare yon emmet, rich Id hcoiiided grain \ 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with paiu.** 

I shall be very glad indeed of the 
work-basket^ for which I thank you; 
and 1 was very much pleased with the 
account of the poor blind people. 

There is not time for me to write any 
more now, but I will send you another 
letter by the next parcel. Dear rnamma^ 
good bye. 
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LETTER V. 

EDWARD MONKTON TO HIS MOTHER. 

Hazelwoody June 1 5. *' 

I WAS very sorry, rny dear mamma, 
that I could not send you a letter by 
the last opportunity ; but my hand was 
' hurt by a little accident, which pre- 
vented me. - It is quite well now, how- 
ever, and I hope to find time to write 
j^ou a good long letter.^. We have been 
a great deal with the Hargraves since 
you went away ; and the more I see of 
them, the better 1 like them. .^AVilliam 
and Charles are brave honest boys who 
scorn to tell a lie ; and that is what 
pleases me. There is a cousin of tiioir?, 
cne Stephen Thompson, come t(^ ^xiy 
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them a visit, who is very different from 
thetn in that point, and very ili-natured 
too ; and 1 wish he was gone home 
again. I got into a quarrel with hioi 
the other day, which I am vexed *to 
think of; because I know you don't 
like quarrels, especially with one's vi- 
sitors ; but I could not help it, I thitik* 
However, I will tell you every things 
truly, just as it happened, and you shall 
judge. Last Monday all the Hargraves^ 
and Thompson, came to drink tea with 
us ; and as we were running about in 
the grounds, I heard some body crying in 
the hazel walk, and went to see what was 
the matter. It was Eliza Hargrave who 
was crying; and Thompson was trying 
to snatch away her ball from her; but she 
put it into her pocket, and he could not 
get at it. This made him so angry that 
he doubled his fist, and was just going 

to 
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to hit her a great knock on the head ; 
but I stepped in between and caught 
theblbw. I told him he must be a brute, 
and a coward too^ to think of striking 
a girl, especially one so much less than 
himself, (for he is eleven years old, 
mamma, and she is not nine, you 
know). He said I was an impertinent 
little prig for meddling, What had I to 
do with it ? he would hit her, if he 
pleased, in spite of me; and he was 
striking at her again. Then I was in 
a great passion, and gave him a blow in 
the face, which made his nose bleed. 
He hit me again, and we had a fair 
battle. I do think I should have beaten 
him, though he is bi^er than I am ; 
but up came my uncle and parted us. 
He asked me how we came to fight ; 
and I do not think he was very angry 
when he had heard alL But Thompson 
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gave a very false account of the matter 
to Mr. and M ri. Hargrave, and they 
thought at first that I had used him ex* 
tremely ill. I do not know whether 
they would not have forbidden Charles 
and William to play with me, but 
Eliza told them her story, and then 
Mr, Hargrave came and heard mine; 
and when he found they agreed ex- 
actly together, he said he was con- 
vinced that we told the truth, and that 
Thompson was to blame. Still my 
uncle thinks I was rather too hot ; and 
he hopes I shall be more calm another 
time, and take care not to give the first 
blow. 

I have got a new favourite ; a young 
squirrel that Rpbert and I found lying 
under a tree the other day. I fancy it had 
had a fall : it seemed a good deal hurt, 
and unable to run ; so to save it from 

' beinir 
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being devoured by some creature where 
it lay, I carried it home, and by good 
nursing it is now got quite well again. 
As soon as i have taught it not to bite 
one*s tingers, I mean to take it as a pre- 
sent to JBhza Hargrave. As they have 
neither cat nor, dag, it may safely be al** 
lowed to run tame about the house, and 
I know she will be fand of it, and take 
g#«d oare of it ; se I hope it will be 
very Jiappy with her. The little fellow 
is rather impertinent^ for he has learnt 
already to rummage ray pockets for 
nuts; and without bemg once invited, he 
will take a great leap, and seat himself 
upon my shoulder: but he is so pretty 
and frolicsome that one forgives him 
all his little tricks. He has made him- 
self a nice soft bed of some moss and 
wool that I gave him ; and there lie 
lies^ rolling himself into a ball^ and 

D 2 vi^^Y^vcv^ 
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wrapping himself up in his long bushy 
tail. 

You have heard from Robert that my 
uncle has been so good as to hear us all 
our lessons since you and papa have 
been away, so we have gone on with our 
learning much as usual. At leisure 
times I have been reading a book that 
1 am quite delighted with — ^^ Plutarch's 
Lives.** I am never satisfied with those 
delightful stories about the great and 
good men who lived so long ago. The 
last I read of was Aristides the Just, and 
I think I like him best of all. I do not 
know whether I shall ever be a great 
man, but I hope I shall one day be a 
good man, like papa and my uncle Fre- 
deric, for every body loves them. Ro- 
bert has been making some very nice 
drawings indeed of wild plants; and 
I have tried at some too, but I can- 
not 
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iot do them half so well as he does. I 
>elieve this is a strange medley of a let* 
:ef ; but I wrote down every thing just 
IS it came into my head, for fear of for- 
getting any thing. 

Pray give my love to papa, and be- 
ieve me your dutiful and affectionate 
Eklward. 



LETTER ¥!• 

EMILY TO HER MOTHER. 

Hazelwood^ June lb. 

Hear Mamma, 
1 FORGOT to tell you that 1 have gone 
constantly to. feed the poultry every 
morning since you went away ; and the 
young geese grow nicely, and all the 
rest are very well : but Mr. Cock is 
such a Berce saucy fellow, that be will 

D 3 ^^"^ 
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not let the ducks pick up one grain of 
corn when I throw it to tbem^ till he 
has had as mucik as he chooses ; but the 
moment any of them offer to help them- 
selves^ he turns about and gives them a 
peck. I don't like this greediness of 
his^ and sometimes I drive him away, 

I am hemming a cap- border for Bet- 
ty now, and she says she is very much 
obliged to me, for she is so busy she has 
hardly any time to work for herself. 

The rabbits have been quite safe and 
well since the naughty rat was killed ; 
and little squirrel is very pretty, and a 
great favourite : I shall be sorry a little 
when he is given away ; but then I love 
Eliza Hargrave very much, and I dare 
say she will be very glad to have him : 
—but Edward will not let any body tell 
her about it yet, because he wants to 
siirprise her. 

Dear 
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Dear mamma, when I am a bigger 
girl I shall be able to write you nicer 
and longer letters^ but I am old enough 
now to love you dearly ; and I hope 
you and dear papa will soon come home 
again. 

My kitten grows prettier every day, 
and I have just begun to teach her 
to jump over my hands. > 



LETTER VII. 

JULIA SIDN£Y TO MRS. MONKTON. 

Croftoiiy Oct. 1 3. 
My dear Aunt, 
I HAVE just got permission of mamma 
to ask a great feivour of you, which 1 
hope you will be so kind as to grant:-— 
indeed, I am sure you will if you think 
it proj^er; and if not, I must Wb«\\l^ 
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though it would be a very great morti- 
fication to me to be denied. The fa^ 
vour I have to ask is, that you would 
let Emily come and spend a few weeks 
with us at Crofton. We .were so happy 
together at Uazelwood last year, that 
it will be the greatest pleasure in the 
world to me to see her again ; and I 
hope it will be some to Emily too. 
And mamma says, that now you are so 
poorly, it will be much better for you 
not to have the fatigue of teaching her, 
and that Emily and I can go on to- 
gether without the least trouble to any 
body. We had but one quarrel last 
year; and now that we are grown older 
and wiser, I hope we shall have none 
at all, but love one another always just 
like sisters, ' 

Pray, my dear aunt, tell Emily that 
two of our pussy'n last litter of kittens 

have 
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ave been saved, one for her when she 
imes, and one for me, and that she 
lall have which she chooses ; and that 
lamma has got two nice little chests of 
iHwers, made exactly alike, which she 
ill give us to keep our things in ; and 
'e are to sleep together. And she shall 
aire all my books and writing things^ 
nd plajrthings, my great wax doll and 
[1, to use as much as she likes. Hoping 
sry soon to see her, and to write and 
nnk you, my dear aunt, for your kind* 
ets in letting her come, I remain 
Your obliged and affectionate niece. 



1.EYI1S*. 
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f LETTER VIII. 

' ItMILY TO JULIA SIDNEY. 

Hazelwood^ Oct. 17- 
Dear Julia^ 

Mamma desires roe to write, and tell 

yoii that she is rouch obliged to you for 

your nice letter to her, and to roy aunt 

for her kind invitation to me ; and thatx 

she will very gladly give me leave to 

come and visit you.\ I jumped for joy . 

when 1 beard of it. And so 1 really shall 

see Crofton, a place I have heard so 

much of; and my uncle and aunt, and 

my other cousins, and you, my dear 

Julia, whom I love best of all! O no! 

we certainly shall never quarrel now. 

It would be a shame indeed for girls aU 

most nine years old, who are such .great 

friends^ and cousins, too, to quarrel. 

Mamma 
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Mamma says she is very glad I am to 
have drawers to put my own things in, 
for she expects I shall learn to be very 
neat and orderly ; and she hopes no- 
body will fold up my clothes for me, as 
I have been learning to do it very nicely 
myself. I wonder whether you hiave 
h^un to like needlework. I like it 
better than I did last year, but not so 
well as reading or writing. The thing 
[ like best of all is getting pieces of po- 
*try by heart ; I hope you like it too, 
;t will be so jdeai^ant to learn them to- 
other. I am very glad we are to sleep 
n the same room. I am a pretty early 
•iser; so if you have got lazy tricks again, 
is you had last year, you must expect 
:o have cold pig in a morning. It was 
rery good of you to save a little kitten 
or me; and I am much obliged to you 
or offering me the use of your books 
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aiid playtliings. How very* happy I 
shall be amongst you all! My uncle 
Frederic will drive me over in his gig 
on Monday. Only five days to Mon- 
day, and every night I shall be think- 
ing that th^re is one day less to come* 

Good bye, my dear Julia, 1 long to 
say " How do you do?** and give yoii 
a kiss. 



LETTER IX. 

EMILY TO HER FATHER. 

Crofton^ Octm 20^ 
Dear Papa, 
I AM so happy here at Crofton, .that 
I am sure you and mamma and my 
brothers will be glad to hear about it. 
Every body is very good to me, and t 
like ibem all more tlian I can tell you ; 

so 
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«o it would be strange if I were not 
happy. My uncle is very good-natured, 
and so merry, that there is never any 
want of laughing when he is in the 
house. My aunt teaches rae every 
thing just the same as mamma; and 
she sometimes plays with us too, and 
tells us stories. Caroline and Harriet, 
though they are such great girls, join in 
all our games ; and have taught me how 
to plait watch-strings, and cut out Va- 
lentines, and make paper boxes. Julia 
is my great friend, of course. We read 
together, work together, play together, 
and love one another better every day. 
Then there is dear little Herirv, who is 
the prettiest plaything in the world ; he 
is so droll, and jabbers so fast. He is 
very fond of me already, and has learnt 
to call me Emmy. The day after I 
2anie here, he took me by the finger, 
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and led aie to look at the parrot in the 
hall, which is a great favourite with 
him. This morning he gave me some of 
his siigar-plums, and brought out all bis 
little playthings and pictures, and spread 
them before me for my amusement. 
I should be very glad if you would send 
me some barley- sugdr for him by the 
next parcel. I think that kind will be 
best which is made up in little round 
drops, that they call hmesy and wrapped 
in paper. The parrot I mentioned just 
now is a very beautiful creature indeed. 
He was given to Caroline a little while 
ago by a lady who was going abroad ; 
and what is strange, though he was a 
very talkative bird before, he has never 
been heard to speak a word, or make 
any kind of noise, since he parted with 
his mistress. I did not think that par- 
rots had so much affection in thetn. 

The 
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The kitten that was saved for me is a 
black one, with white breast and paws ; 
▼ery good-natured and playful, and a 
good deal younger than that I left at 
home ; which I am glad of. Her neck 
was adorned by Julia with a scarlet 
ribbon, and I have given her the name 
of Tricksy. But the oddest favourite of 
ftU is Harriet's* What creature do 
you think it is ? Not a dog, not a kit- 
ten, not a canary-bird, nor a singing 
bird of any kind — ^You would never 
guess— A great brown owl ! I am sure 
my brothers would laugh to see him, he 
looks so wondrous wise. He h^s large 
round staring eyes, and a great wig of 
feathers on his head, which we some- 
times stroke back with our fingers, and 
then he makes a loud kind of snapping 
with his beak, and seems very angry. 
He sfts stupidly still on the same perch 

K 2 ^5^ 
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all day long. At night he is a little 
more lively, and flutters about, but as 
his wings are clipped he cannot fly far. 
He IS fonder of mice and small birds 
than of any thing ejse ; but as he can 
seldom get them now, he is very well 
contented • to feed upon raw lights. 
I hope dear mamma gets better every 
day. Pray, papa, write soon and tell me. 
I expect long 'Jetters both from Robert 
and Edward, which shall not wait long 
for answers. My love to all at home. 
Good bye, dear papa. 



LETTER X. 

MR. MONKTON IN ANSWER. 

My dear Emily, 
. It gave us all great pleasuse to hear 
that you were so happy at Crofton ; 

but 
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but I assure you we here begin to miss 
our little smiler sadly. Eliza and Mary 
Hargrave make great inquiries about 
you whenever we see them ; and Charles 
and William do not seem to have for- 
gotten you. Whether it is for want of 
the other kitten to play with her, or 
what, I cannot say, but your favourite 
Tortoise-shell is growing very pensive 
and demure, and beginning to take up- 
on herself the airs and demeanour of a 
grown-up cat — an example which 1 
hope you will not take it into your head 
to follow; though I should not be sorry 
if you learn of your cousins to lay aside 
a little of the torn-hoy^ and to think that 
you must, some time or other^ begin to 
behave like a young lady. 

To be sure I should not soon have 
thought of an owl for Harriet's pet, but 
perhaps she wishes to resemble Pallas, 

K 3 ^' 
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or Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, 
who is always represented with an owl 
perched on the crest of her helmet. I 
think you would be as long guessing 
what new garden inmate we have got 
§ince your departure. I will describe 
him to you. He has the head and the 
hiss of a snake ; yet a snake he is not : 
he carries his house on his back ; yet 
he is no snail. He scoops a hole in the 
ground, where he lies napping for half 
the year; and for the other half, though 
he is awake, he is one of the most slug- 
gish of living things ; yet an old story 
goes that he once ran a race vi^ith the 
hare, and beat her. Tell me his name, 
and in my next I will tell you more of 
his nature. 

The field below the paddock has just 
been ploughed up to sow wheat; and 
as I was standing there looking over the 

furrow?. 



furrows, I observed the underground 
nest of some creature which had been 
turned up by the ploughshare. Upon 
this, I set myself to make some inquiries 
about the poor unfortunate owner; and 
having at length been informed from 
good authority of her whole life, adven- 
tures, and tragical fate, I shall now re- 
late them to you. She was a field- 
mouse, with a chesnut-coloured back, 
white breast, long whiskers, and eyes as 
bright as dew-drops, one of a large 
family who were born last year, and 
brought up in a snug hole under the 
hedge-bank in the clover-field. As 
soon as they were grown up, the 
brothers and sisters took leave of their 
parents, and of one another, and set out 
to seek their fortunes in the wide world. 
What became of the rest of the family, 
therefore, is not known ; but ourmduse 
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having passed the summer in amusing 
herself amongst the woods and fields^ 
sharing in the bounties of nature at 
that season of the year, and preserving 
herself by prudence and agility from 
the attacks of her many enemies, began, 
at the approach of autumn, to make 
provision against the rigours of winter, 
with that wonderful forecast and dili- 
gence common to animals of her sp^ 
cies. She first set herself to scoop out 
a long and deep burrow in the ground, 
at the end of which she formed a roomy 
chamber to contain her store of food. 
Day after day did this industrious little 
creature employ herself in adding to 
her hoard. From under the old oak 
she brought a great number of acorns, 
which she was obliged to carry in her 
mouth one by one. The hedge sup- 
plied her with a good quantity of hazel- 
nuts ; 



nuts ; and for variety she collected some 
beech-mast, and stragghng ears of diffe- 
rent kinds of corn. Some straw, too, 
she took, and such locks of wool as fell 
in her way, to make a soft bed to lie 
upon. " And now,'* said she to her- 
self, ^^ I shall be one of the richest and 
happiest mice in the wriole world, 
I have got plenty of food to last me 
all the winter through, and I shall 
wake a little in the middle of the 
day, make a hearty dinner, and then 
lie down again on my nice warm bed 
and sleep, I have covered np my 
nest so cunningly, that nobody can 
get in to hurt me; and when spring 
comes, I shall go abroad again as 
merry and brisk as can be." Poor 
mouse! she little knew what was to 
happen, and the wisest man knows as 
little. Slie never thought that the cruel 



ploughshare would come and ruin all ! 
She was roused from her morning's nap 
by its breaking through into her nest. 
Up she started, and had just time to 
make her escape; but herpoorlittle house 
was quite demolished ; and all the nuts 
and acorns that it had cost her so much 
trouble to get together, were buried in 
the furrows, or scattered about by the 
wind. The poor little mouse ran this 
way and that, in the greatest alarm, 
looking for some hole to creep into. She 
found one under the root of a tree, where 
she thought herself tolerably safe. After 
a while she grew hungry, and went out 
to look for something to eat ; but the 
acorns were all decayed, and the birds 
had picked up every grain of corn, and 
she could get nothing. It was now 
dusk, and the poor little creature was 
just creeping into her hole again, quite 

tired^ 
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ired^ and almost starved with cold and 
lunger, when a large white owl who 
vas hovering about, hunting for his 
lupper, turned his great round eyes 
ipon her. Instantly he pounced down, 
leized her in his talons, and, tearing her 
:o pieces, ate her up, skin, and bones. 
Hid all. 

I have made the story of poor mousey 
la long, that I have only left room to 
:eU you that your mamma is a good 
ieal better, though by no means well 
j^et, and that we all join in love to you. 



LETTER XI. 

HOBERT TO EMILY. 

Hazelwoody Oct. 28. 

I SHOULD have written to you sooner, 

my dear Emily, but the weather has 
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been so wet of late, that we have been 
out very little, and have neither seen 
nor heard much that could amuse you. 
The garden begins to look vefy dreary ; 
we have few flowers left but marygolds 
and asters of different kinds ; and of the 
shrubs not one remains in bloom but 
the alcea rosea, or Chinese holvock. 
Some faded leaves stiH remain on the 
forest trees; and I brought home a 
bunch of them froth the copse yester- 
day, which I have been amusing myself 
with drawing and painting. We also 
found in the copse a good variety of 
mushrooms, and other funguses, some 
of them very curious in their shape, 
and lively in their colours, and several 
kinds of berries. Two days ago what a 
si-^ht we had ! Edward and I had got 
•*\?p early to take a long walk, and had 
ji:st climbed Prospect Hill in time to see 

the 
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he sun rise, which it did in great glory, 
ifter dispersing a thick fog that filled 
he whole valley, and gave it the ap- 
learance of a large lake. Whilst we 
tood admiring the scene, we suddenly 
leard the blast of a horn, then the 
biding of hounds, and presently 
he whole hunt burst upon our view, 
kirting the side of the hill in grand 
rray, the sportsmen all mounted on 
eautiful horses, and dressed in a smart 
airlet uniform. Notwithstanding all 
ley say of " the music of the jiack/' 
e did not think the yelping of the 
ounds a very melodious sound ; but 
le thing altogether was wonderfully 
limating. We followed them forson^e 
cne, and were present at the finding of 
te fox ; but after that, liorses, cIo^;ci, 
id men went off at a speed which scon 
ft us far behind. 



* 
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Yesterday our bee-hives were all taken 
up ; and very rich they proved, 1 am glad 
to tell you, both in wax and honey. The 
bees were notkilled, but only stupified by- 
he fumes of brim stone, from which mast 
of them soon recovered. Old Isaac, tlie 
famous bee-master, came to manage tbe 
whole matter for us. The finest part of 
the honey, called virgin-honey, which is 
hke a clear ^white syrup, was first suf- 
fered to drain out of itself; then the 
comb was cut in shces and pressed, by 
which means a quantity of yellower 
honey was got out. Isaac^tells me, that 
the maggot is, fed by the bees till it is 
four days old, not with honey, but 
beC'breadj which is a kind of paste that 
they make of the meal (or farina) of 
flowers. Then a bee takes a piece of 
wax, makes a lid of it, and covers up 
the cell in which the majro-ot lies. The 
♦ maggot 
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aggot then spins a silken lining all 
und his cell, pulls off his last maggot 
in, and turns to a chrysalis. In about 
vcnteeii days he breaks through this 
ling and the waxen lid, and comes 
rth a perfect bee. The bees have 
any enemies ; one is a little moth that 
>mes fluttering about the mouth of the 
ve, and lays its eggs there. These 
'oduce a caterpillar, which creeps in 
id destroys the bee-maggots; then 
»ns its web, and turns to a mdth in 
le hive. Another is the sparrow ; and 
e goes very cunningly to work. He 
lights on tl>e board before the hive, 
nd taps smartly against it with his 
ill. A bee comes directly to the door, 
5 ask Who is there, and is snapped up 
3r his pains by Mr. Sparrow. 

Do you remember uncle Frederic's 
eading us a pretty story the other do.^ 

F 2 ^^^"^^ 
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out of Mr. White's History of Selborne, 
about a tame leveret who was adopted 
and suckled by a cat that had lately 
lost her own kittens? Well! 1 was 
told the other day a still stranger thing. 
A cat who had no young ones of her 
own at the time, turned a hen who 
was sitting off her nest, and sat on the 
eggs herself. Her mistress, thinking 
«he would spoil them, took all away 
but two, which she brooded over till 
she hatched them ; and then — do you 
think she gobbled them up? No! she 
nurses them with the greatest care and 
tenderness ; calls to them with a pe- 
culiar note ; keeps them under her legs, 
and, if they run away, fetches them 
back in her mouth ; but as she can take 
only one at a time, the other sometimes 
runs away from her while she is fetch- 
ing the first : besides, they do not quite 

like 



like her method of nursing, for she licks 
their feathers off with her rough tongue. 

Mamma desires her love to you, and 
would be glad to know how many times 
you have remembered to put your work 
into your box at night; and whether 
your frock is generally thrown upon a 
chairwhen you take it off^ or folded up 
and laid neatly in a drawer. And also, 
whether you could recollect, without 
saying your pence-table all over from 
the beginning, that fifty pence are four 
and twopence ? 

My dear Emily, you cannot think 
how much we miss you, nor how glad 
I shall be to see you again. 
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LETTER XH. 

ExMILY TO HER FATHER, 

CroftoTiy Nov. 1 2. 
Dear Papa^ 

I WAS much obliged to you for your 
letter, and particularly for the story of 
the poor little field mouse; and also to 
Robert for his letter. Pray tell mamma, 
in answer to her affronting questions, 
that I have not once forgotten either to 
put my work in the box, or to fold up 
my frock and lay it by ; and that I said 
the whole pence-table dodging to Caro^ 
line yesterday morning, without hesi- 
tating a moment, or making one single 
mistake. 1 have guessed your riddle; 
it must be a tortoise vou have sot ia 
the garden, and I shall like very much 
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to see the creature ; in tlie mean time, 
pray send me word how he behaves 
himself. 

We have had wet weather as well as 
you, but we find so many amusements 
within doors, that it does not much 
signify to us. In the morning Julia 
and I do. all our tasks; working, read* 
ing, writing, cyphering, and French, 
which my aunt has b^gun to teach us. 
Then we play at ball, or skip the rope, 
pr dress our dolls, or run in the garden 
^nd drive hoops, if tht* weather will let 
us, till dinner time. After dinner, 
either my aunt, or Caroline, or Harriet, 
takes a book and reads out loud, while 
the rest of us sit round working, or 
drawing, or making artificial flowers, 
which my aunt is so kind as to teach us 
to do ; and this is one of our very crreat 
musements. We either get some 
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flower out of the green- house to copy, 
or a coloured platf* of one^ out of a large 
book that there is, and imitate it as welt 
as we can. The stalks we make of 
wire, either covered with green paper, 
or wound round with silk* For the 
leaves and flowers we have paper, and 
tifiany, and cambric, and, what is best 
of all for many flowers, silkworms* bags, 
from which the silk has been wound off^ 
dyed of a great many different colours. 
We makt^ the chives of silk, and when 
the flowers are spotted or shaded, Caro- 
line paints them a little. Cutting out 
the leaves and petals, and fastening 
them on with gum or silk, is very 
pretty ingenious work, and 1 shall be 
proud enough when 1 can make mamma 
as fine a winter nosegay as we nave got 
here. After tea is the tir.e for hij^h 
fun. Sometimes we play at blind- 

niausbuflr, 
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inansbufT, (my uncle always plays witli 
us, and is the best rowp in the world,) 
and sometimes we play at a very inge- 
nious game, called acting pantomimes. 
This consists in one or more people 
fixing on a story, and dressing them- 
selves as well as they can for the parts, 
and expressing it so by their actions, 
without saying a word, that the rest of 
the. company may guess what it is. 
Oiii* grand entertainment of this kind 
was last night, when several young 
ladies and gentlemen drank tea with 
us. My uncle was so good as to act 
Blue Beard; Caroline and Harriet were 
the wife and " sister Anne," and you 
cannot think how shocking it was when 
he drew a real sword to cut off poor 
Caroline's head as she kneeled at his 
feet begging for mercy. Tiien my aunt 
acted Oueen Kkanor, coming to fair 
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Rosamond in the bower, and giving her 
her choice whether to be stabbed or to 
drink poison. Harriet was fair Rosa^ 
mond, and she took the cup, whilst the 
cruel queen stood over her to make her 
drink it all up. I was dressed up, and 
had my face blacked to act a poor little 
negro ; and I was just running into the 
parlour, Julia behind me, when Nep* 
tune the great house-dog happened to 
meet us in the hall, and not ki.owing 
me with my black face, he began bark- 
ing and growling, and seemed just 
ready to fly at me: luckily one of the 
servants heard him, and came to my 
assistance, but the fright spoiled my 
sport a little. As Edward is so fond of 
reading tales and histories, I should 
think he, or you papa, could easily tind 
some that Julia and I might act. Pray 
tell ma of some in your next letter if 

you 
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you can, and send me any other pretty 
jtoryyou think of, like that about the 
little field-mouse, which, by the bye, 
I suspect you made, though you pre- 
tend to have heard it " from good au- 
thority/' — for who should know where 
that mouse was born and bred f I 
B€ver wrote half such a long, letter as 
this before; it has been three days in 
hand, but I write much quicker and 
smaller than J did, . and I have so much 
tor siy to you all now I am from home^ 
that I feel as if I never should have 
done* I am very glad dear mamina 
gets better : though I am so happy here, 
I want sadly to see you all again. 

Pray give my love to mamma and 
my brothers, and all the Hargraves, 
an^- ^Iso to poor old Towser^ my kitten, 
^{lie rabbits, and all the ducks and 
thickens. 



LETTER XIII. 

MR. MONKTON IN ANSWER. 

Hazelwoodj Nov. SO. 

You have been very good, my dear 
little girl, in writing to us so often. 
We like your letters very much, I 
as-sure you. They are sjjrightly and 
entertaining, and it seems as if your 
pen was likel}'' to run as glibly as — whal^ 
do you think? You are right — our new 
garden-inmate is a tortoise, and we 
have been not a little amused with 
observing his manners and actions. 
Even in summer, he spends by much 
the greater part of his time in sleep ; 
towards autumn he becomes still more 
sluggish, only crawling about a lit*'t" 
in the hottest part of the day, cr c 

\ 
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ping a few leaves of sow-thistle or dan- 
delion — his favourite food — and then 
retiring to rest in the warmest corner he 
can find. He is very fond of the sun, 
and lies against the garden wall, tilting 
his shell in such a manner as to receive 
the greatest possible benefit fronj his 
rays. His fear of wet seems quite 
ridiculous. Though one should think 
his solid shell was a pretty sufficient 
defence against the hardest shower, he 
always shuffles away on the first threat- 
enings of rain, apparently in as much 
care and alarm as a young lady in her 
best silk bonnet. Your brothers duck- 
ed him once, by way of experiment ; 
when he expressed his uneasiness by 
violent struggles and loud hivssing. As 
soon as ever the weather grew chilly, 
he began, with his awkward scaly feet, 
to scoop out a hole in the earth capable 
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of holding him. This was a work of 
time — with his slow diligence it was 
some weeks in hand. At last it was 
completed, and we supposed • he had 
taken possession of his quarters for the 
winter; but a mild day woiild still bring 
him out again to taste a few more salads^ 
till the beginning of last week, when 
we had some pretty sharp frost. Since 
that time he ha^ completely covered 
himself up in his cave, not leaving even 
an air-hole, and we shall certainly see 
no more of him till the spring is pretty 
far advanced. Tortoises are very long- 
lived; I have heard of one that had 
been kept in a garden for a (hundred 
years. They are not so stupid as to be 
incapable of some attachment to those 
who feed them ; but on the whole, 1 
fancy there are few of us who would 
not prefer one year of human life, to 

the 
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the long existence of such a poor rep- 
' tile. This tortoise was given to me by 
Captain Vincent, who brought it from 
one of the Greek islands, whence whole 
boatloads of them are carried to market 
at Constantinople, where they are con- 
sidered as a delicacy, though I know 
some people here who say they had as 
lieve eat snails, — and snails too are eaten 
with great relish in Italy. The shell 
of our tortoise is very regularly and 
el^antly marked with dark brown fi^ 
gures on a hornlike ground. So much 
for him. Let me now proceed to other 
personages, whom you may think quite 
as interesting. Your mamma is now 
almost well again, and is very desirous, 
as well as the rest of us, to see you 
again ; but your aunt and cousins beg 
so hard to keep you a little longer, that 
I think it is probable we>iiiay leave you 

G 3 ^^ 
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at Croftoii till the middle of next 
month; when 1 shall have occasion to 
go a journey, and can stop for you ia 
my way home. You boast of your 
pantomimes, but we have had recita* 
tions which we think quite as grandly 
of, I can assure you. In the second 
book of Milton's Paradise Lost, which 
you will read when you are a big girlj 
are several fine speeches in the charac^ 
ters of the fallen angels. These, Wil- 
liam and Charles Ilargrave, and your 
brothers, got by heart, ,and recited here 
last Thursday, with great applause, 
before several of our acquaintance. 
After that they performed two or thr^e 
scenes out of comedies, and the whole 
concluded with songs and a dance. As 
I know Edward has been very busy 
rummafrino' his books and his brains for 
subjects for your pantomimes, I shall 

men- 
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mention nothing of that kind ; but since 
you like stories^ I shall conclude with 
one that I heard the other day. The 
North American Indians, it seems, are 
as fond of stories as you are, and their 
clever people have invented a good 
' many, which are not written in books, 
because the Indians can neither read 
nor write, but they are told round the 
fire in winter, when these people have 
nothing else to do : at last several of 
them came to the ears of some Euro- 
pean travellers, who wrote them down, 
and caused them to be published. One 
of these stories is about two foxes, who 
tell each other their own histories, and 
seem to have full as many cunning 
tricks as our Reynard. The adventure 
which amused me most I will tell you. 
One winter's dav, fox had contrived to 
creep to the nets which some fishermen 

G 3 ^w^^ 



l)ad set in one of the great American 
lakes, and to eat out all the fish. As 
he returned, he n[)et with a great lean 
wolf, who began snuffing about, and at 
last said — "Brother fox, you smell of 
fisli — pray could you put a hungry 
friend into the way to get some r I 
§hould be much obliged to you." " O 
yes!'* replied the fox, "that I easily 
can : you have only to go to the brink 
of that lake, and there you will see a 
hole in the ice that the men have made 
to get at the fish. Sit down upon the 
edge of it, and let your tail hang down 
into the water. You must wait j)a- 
tiently; and after a while the tis,h will 
come and lay hold of your tail. When 
it begins to feel very heavy, you may: 
])u!l it up again, and so catch the fish 
that you find hans^ing to it." The 
wolf, delighted with this fine scheme, 

galloped 
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galloped away to the spot, and Imng 
down his tail as he had been advised^ 
It was brtter cold^ and he was almost 
perished; but being extremely greedy> 
he took patience, and waited till his 
tail felt very heavy indeed. But what 
was his terror, on attempting to 'drag 
it np, when h'j found it frozen in so hard 
that he could not stir it! It was in vain 
that he pulled and struggled — he was 
faiily trapi^ed, and he howled with 
rage and fear. Up came the fishermen 
at the noise. '^ Ah ! ha !'" cried they, 
" this is the thief who has been plun- 
dering our nets, but we have him now!'* 
So saying, they began to beat him 
with great clubs, and soon knocked his 
brains out. Presently, up came the 
knavish fox, who had thus contrived 
not only to get the wolf punished for 
his theft, but to .provide himself with 
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another hearty meal^for he picked the 
poor wolf to the bone. 

I have filled my paper, and have only 
this little corner left for all our love* 
to you, and the dear family you are 
with. 



LETTER XIV. 

EDWABD TO EMILT. 

JJazelwooit Nov. 30. 

My dear Emily, 
I AM afraid you have thought me 
very lazy for not writing to you before 
this time; but I have been so busy 
lately, and had such a number of in- 
teresting books to read, that I did not 
know how to find leisure for letter- 
writing, liowcver, I have been em- 
ployed 



ployed for you in another way; I have 
been* trying to find subjects for your 
pantomimes, and perhaps some that 
I have put down may suit you. The 
finding of Moses amongst the bul- 
rushes, which is the subject of one of 
Mrs H. More's Sacred Dramas, would 
tell itself very well in pantomime; but 
you should have at least four actresses, 
for the mother and sister of Moses, 
the princess, and one of her attendants. 
If you chose another from Scripture, 
there is the Judgement of Solomon. 
Two women, you know, came before 
him with a child, which each claimed 
as her own. lie ordered the child to 
be cut in halves ;• to which one woman 
readily consented, but the other cried 
out against it in the greatest agony of 
terror-^ — and thus -Solomon knew her to 
be the real mother. The story of-La- 



vinia, the gleaner, in Thomson's Sea- 
sons, would perhaps answer. But if 
you think these too high, there is the 
Babes in the Wood — ^you and Julia 
could easily represent them wandering 
Tip and down^ picking blackberries, and 
hipi, and haws, and at last lying down 
to die in one another's arms. There is 
Cinderilla — to be sure you could not 
well act the changing of mice into 
coach-horses, and lizards into footmen; 
but her running out of the ball-room 
Jei^fing her little slipper behind; the 
prince's officer coming with the slipper^ 
and the sisters trying in vain to squeeze 
a foot into it — then poor Cinderilhi- 
trying it on, though they would fain: 
hinder her, and pulling the fellow to 
it out of her pocket, — would act very 
well, I thinks For variety you might 
take fables. It would be easy for one 

of 
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of you squatting down on the ground 
and pufiBng out her cheeks, to give the 
idea of the frog swelling herself out to 
look as big as the ox. Then one of you 
with a black cloak spread over her 
shoulders, might be perched upon a 
chair for the crow with the piece of 
cheese in her mouth. The other, 
creeping on all fours for cunning Rey- 
nard, might come and seem to admire 
her very much, and press her to sing, 
till she opens her beak, and drops the 
cheese, which cunning Reynard pick9 
up and runs away with. 

I am now reading the Roman history 
with very great delight. It is full of 
interesting stories, and accounts of great 
and noble actions, like the Grecian 
history; and would certainly furnish 
plenty of scenes to act ; but these we 

will 
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will talk about when you come home 
— I have given you enough for one 
time^ I think. 

Little Tom Vincent is come to spend 
his Christmas holidays with us. He 
is not quite seven years old^ but a verj^ 
nice little fellow, and a great favourite 
with us all. We are going to teach 
him to slide and make snow-balls. If 
you were at home^ we might leave this 
to you. 

I hope you will be at home long 
before the frost is over. 

Good bye, my dear sister; believe that 
I love you dearly. 



LETIER 



LETTER XV. 

MR?. MONKTON TO EMILY. 

Hazehvoody Dec. 8* 

My dearest little Girl, 
Though you are already a letter in 
my debt, and though I hope so soon to 
see you again, I cannot help writing to 
you today, to tell you that we all wish 
you many happy birth -days ; that 
we shall have a great plum-pudding in 
honour of you as usual, and drink your 
health afterwards : and that your bro- 
thers mean to fire their new brass can- 
non nine times, as a further token of 
rejoicing. But as perhaps you may 
not be quite satisfied with our eating 
good things on this happy occasion, I 

H Vi'^^^ 
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have caused an iced plum-cake to b^ 
made, which I hope you and your 
cousins may be prevailed on to taste. 
We have ordered it to be left directed 
for you, at the inn, whither your aunt 
will be so good as to send for it. Be- 
sides the cake, the box contains an 
elegant writing-desk, which your uncle 
Frederic sends you; a book of plants 
drawn and coloured after nature, with 
descriptions annexed, the production 
of that eminent artist Mr. Robert 
Monkton ; and several turnery articles, 
such as silk-winders, a pincushion case, 
&c., the handy work of Mr. Edw^ardv 
Monkton. As for your papa, not 
knowing what present would be most 
acceptable to his little daughter, he has 
put in a dollar. 

1 assure you I have felt very lonely 
all this time without my little girl 

to 
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to teach and to chat with, as I sit at 
work in a morning ; but I have amused 
myself as well as I could with laying 
plans of things to be done when you 
come home, fioth you and I must be 
diligent this winter^ I can tell you, for 
there are plenty of things to be done. 
Besides reading and writing and arith- 
tnetic, which are never to be neglected, 
I intend that you shall work a pretty 
handkerchief for your aUnt. I have 
got the muBlin and draWn the pattern 
already ; then you must help me With 
some fire-screens and flower-stands 
with which I mean to ornament the 
drawing-room, and which will be nice 
idle work. Resided all this, we shall 
have our French and daneing to attend 
to, and your uncle Frederic is so good 
as to say that he will give you lessons 
in drawing. In a little time we must 

H8 ^^'^ 
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set to work for Sally Neal ; you know 
we promised to make her some baby- 
things^ when she should want them. 
So, as I said before, it will behove us 
to be very diligent, and especially, 
when we have our work in our hands, 
to go on with it steadily, and not leave 
ofif to talk and to look about us. 

Bless me ! it is five o'clock ; and here 
come Robert and Edward to read their 
French to. me. I really must not stay 
chattering with you any longer. Your 
papa, uncle, and brothers, all join in 
tenderest love. 

That every succeeding birth -day 
may find you wiser and better than the 
last, and more the pride and joy of. 
your family and friends, is the fervent 
wish and diily prayer of your fondly 
affectionate mother. 

LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 



EMILY IN ANSWER. 



Crofiortf Dec. 13. 

A THOUSAND thanks^ my dear mam- 
ma, to you and papa^ and my uncle 
Frederic, and Robert and Edward, for 
all your kind and charming presents. 
How impatient 1 was, after 1 received 
your letter, to get the box I My aunt 
Was so good as to send for it directly, 
but I thought they were a long time 
bringing^'it ; and then my uncle was 
BO teasing, in his droll way I He would 
not let the cord be cut, but insisted on 
baving it carefully untied, and all the 
nails of the lid drawn out slowly, one 
by^ one, instead of its being broken 

H 3 xXwoxj.'^x 
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through at once— I thougnt it never 
would have been opened : however, it 
was at last ; and then to be sure I was 
surprised to see the cake, it was such 
a monstrous big one ; and all the other 
things were even prettier than I had 
expected. The desk is most elegant 
indeed, and I qdmired the book very 
much, and all Edward's turned things, 
especially that curious nest of boxes, 
and the tiny little acorn within thf 
least pf them. Well ! as the cake wa 
all iced just like a twelith cake, w 
agreed to cut it in slices, and draw f 
names, just as if it had been twelft 
day ; and my aunt had asked a party 
young ladies and gentlemen in hon 
of my birth-day ; which *was very k 
and very lucky. Caroline drew Qii 
which I was verj' glad of, for I tho 
she was the best and the prettiest 
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in the room, though I love Harriet and 
Julia very much too, besides tvvo Miss 
Masons, who were there. But what 
name do you think I drew, mamma? 
Priscilla Tom-boy! My uncle would 
have it that it came to me because it 
suited me so well-^but that I don't 
believe ; and indeed I am not half so 
great a romp as I was, and I assure 
you, when I get home I will not go 
and clamber upon that beam in the 
barn again. - But the cake, as I was 
going to say, was delicious, and we 
were very merry and very happy, and 
mv uncle went and stutTed himself out 
with 1 do not know how many pillows 
and bolsters, and acted fat Sir John 
Falstaff for our amusement. All this 
was in the evening : I had taken care in 
the morning to write a copy, and stitch 
^ wristband, (as I always do on my 
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birth-day you know,) to be compared 
with what I did last birth-day, and I 
hope, matnma, you will think me im- 
proved both in working and writing. 

I shall like exceedingly all the em- 
ployment you have found for me at 
home; especially working the hand« 
kerchief, arid making the baby-linen; 
but I hope I am to go on getting poetry 
by heart, I like it so much. My un* 
cle has just told me that papa is to 
come on Friday. How very glad I 
shall be to see him ! On Saturday, I 
suppose, we shall get home. What 
joy, what joy! Good bye till tjien, my 
dear mamma. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XVII. 

EMILY TO MRS. SIPNET. 

Hazeltvoodj Dec. 18. 

My dear Aunt, , 
Papa and I got safe home last night, 
and found dear mamma quite well, as 
were likewise my uncle Frederic and 
my brothers, and old 1 owser, wlio was 
so delighted to see me again, that he 
w^ould not be satisfied without jumping 
up and licking my face all over; which, 
to be sure, I could have excused, but I 
knew the poor old fellow meant it well, 
so I took it all in good part. My little 
ungrateful Tortoiseshell had quite for- 
gotten me, and so I suppose has Tricksy 
by this time. But, my dear aunt, I 
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am not a little ungrateful thing, I hope, 
and I shall never forget you and my 
uncle and my cousins, and all the 
pleasure and all the kindness I met 
with at Crofton. It was quite like 
another home to me, with another 
papa and mamma, and a pretty little 
brother, and dear sisters, whom t have 
not at my own true home. I shall 
think of you the last thing when I go 
to sleep at night, and the first thiiig 
when I wake in the morning, and taUi 
about you all day long. My uncle 
said he \vas sure I should leave soitie of 
my parcels behind me in the chaise; 
now that I have not done ; but I find I 
have left my work-box and one of my 
muslin tippets behind me, at Groftoq, 
which I am vexed at, because I know 
he will so laugh at me if he knows it 
— but pray> my dear aunt, send them 

back 
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back to me without telling him a word 
of the matter. The snow fell very fast 
all the time we were travelling, and we 
found it so deep upon the hills that 
papa was rather afraid it would have 
stopped us — ^but we contrived to get 
through. In the middle of the com- 
mon we met with a pretty poor girl, 
Bot much bigger than I, with a great 
bundle of sticks on her back, that her 
mother bad sent her ^to fetch. She 
had lost her way in returning^ and was 
teiTibly frightened, for it was begin- 
ning to grow dark, and she thought 
she might be forced to wander about 
all night. She came running up to our 
chaise, and begged to be allowed to get 
up behind; but papa said her sticks 
should be tied behind, and she sliould 
get into the cliaise with us ; for he saw 
she was almost numbed with the cold. 
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Poor thing ! I thought she never would 
have done thanking him ! We took her 
quite home to her mother, who had 
begun to be very uneasy, and was set- 
ting out to look for her. How happy 
it was that we met with her ! perhaps 
she would quite have lost herself if we 
had not. 

/ I cannot sit writing any longer, for 
my brothers are calling me to go and 
slide with them. Pray, my dear aunt, 
give my best love to my uncle and all 
my cousins, and tell Julia to write to 
me very soon ; and believe me, with 
many thanks for all your kindness 
to me, i, 

Your obliged 

and very affectionate Niece. 



LETTER I 
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LETTER XVIII. 



EMILY TO JULIA. 



Hazelwood^ Jan. I. 

My dear Julia, 
As it is the first of January, I be- 
ve I ought to begin my letter with 
ihing you nriany happy new years; 
lich I am sure I do with all my heart, 
merry Christmas 1 suppose you have 
1, and so have we, though we have 
: had parties, nor been out visiting 
ich, for you know we have very 
' neighbours, except our good friends 
Hargraves ; them wc see very often, 
none of us think much of runnin^j a 
e through the snow for the sake of 
oding two or three hours together. 
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We have all been joining to build up 

man of snow in our garden, and I wi 

you could see him. He is much tall 

than any of us, and makes a very fc 

midable figure, I can assure you. V 

call him the Woodman, and he li 

got a hatchet in his hand, and a pi 

in his mouth. Then we have jjot t 

delightful slides, one here and the otl: 

at Mr. Hargrave's, and we girls sli 

away as boldly as the boys. Eve 

morning after breakfast we carry c 

the crumbs for the. robins and otl 

poor little birds, who begin to be Vi 

much distressed for food; they co 

in great flocks, and are growing qu 

tame, and there are several of th< 

who have been to visit us so often t 

we have grown acquainted with th< 

and have given them names. ^ 

have, two large pyracanthas near 

hoi 
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house, which were quite covered with 
bunches of red berries some time ago, 
and looked very beautiful, but the black** 
birds and thrushes and chaflinches have 
picked them all off: however, we do 
not grudge them this poor treat, indeed 
it is very amusing to us to see them 
flattering and hopping about. We 
have set them pans of water too ; for 
now that the springs and streams are 
all frozen, they are often as much in 
want of drink as of food. Papa told 

• 

us, the other day, how cleverly some 
ducks pontrived to get themselves vra- 
ter when their pond was frozen up. 
They first tried several times to break 
it with their great broad bills; but 
when they found it too hard for that, 
they flew up very high into the air, 
aud then let themselves fall sovse down 
upon it. By this means they ct^cJ^^-A^ 
i . 12 ' >\xvi 
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the ice, and got water to drink and 
little fish to eat. He also told us what 
the foxes do in very cold countries 
They have a great many tricks, you 
know; but when all others fail, a fox 
will lie down on the ground, stretch 
out his legs, and make believe to be 
dead. Ingtantly the kites and hawks 
and carrion crows, who are as sharp 
set as he, come flocking about, think- 
ing to make a meal of him ; but no 
sooner does he spy a good large bird 
got fairly within his reach, than up 
he starts, and catching him in his paws 
and sharp teeth, soon shows him whose 
turn it is to be eaten. 

Little Tom Vincent is sj>ending his 
holidays with us, and 1 like him Verj 
much indeed, he is so good-humpured, 
and loves us all so dearly. Then one 
pities hira so ! He was born in Jamaica, 

which 
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which is one of the West India islands ; 
there his papa and mamma died, and he 
was sent over here to be educated. 
Captain Vincent, his uncle, would cer- 
tainly have taken him home to his ow n 
houge^ but he was put at sea; so poor 
Tom had no friend to go to, but must 
have been left all the holidays at 
school, if papa had not brought him 
here. He cries sometimes, atid says 
be has got nobody in the whole world 
who cares for him but his uncle and us, 
* for he has neither father nor mother 
nor brother nor sister. He cannot run 
about in the snow as we do, for there 
is no such thing as fro^t known in the 
warm country that he comes from, and 
he had never seen snow nor heard of 
it; but the first time it snowed here, 
he called out — " Look what a shower of 

I 3 ^ fe^N\\^^^^ 
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feathers ! where do they come from ?"' 
So lie is very chilly and tender, and' 
almost lamed, poor fellow, with chi!-' 
blains. But he sits at home very con- 
tentedly, singing and playing on a 
little sort of guitar, which one of the 
negroes made for him in his own coun- 
try, ' and sometimes, opening cashew- 
nuts for us. Tliese are a kind of West 
India fruit that he brought with him. 
There is a juice in their outer skin 
which blisters the lips and fingers of 
those w^ho are not used to manage 
them, and therefore they are often 
roasted to get it out ; but he peels them 
raw, very nicely indeed, and is quite 
glad that he can do any thing to oblige 
us. 

Pray send me word in your next 
what you are reading, and whether you 

have 
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have any pretty work in hand, and 
then I will tell you what I am about. 
1 have not left room in this letter. 



LETTER XIX. 

! THE SAME TO. THE SAiME. 

Naze/ wood, Jan. SO. 

Well I my dear Julia, you see I am 
a petty punctual correspondent: in- 
deed you were so good in answering my 
letter almost directly, that I ought to 
follow your example. We have even- 
ing readings now, just like those de- 
lightful ones we used to have at Crofton. 
We are reading the History of England^ 
How I love that good king Alfn^d, and 
how I wish all those wicked Danes 
drowned in the seal I found it very 
difticuU to remeuibet a\\\.\\«i\vo\e.Vvcv^ 



of the Saxon Heptarchy, ( when ther 
were seven in England at once, yoi 
know,) — but now we have got pas 
Egbert, who united England all unde 
one king, I think I shall like it, an< 
remember it better. I was glad to fin 
that it was a woman who taught Alfre 
to read, and made him love learnin 
so much ; which was a wonder in thos 
very ignorant times, when it was quit 
a rare thing to know how to read an 
write. For a great treat mamma pick 
out charming pieces of poetry, an< 
reads to us. 1 was so delighted witl 
some lines she read out of Cowper 
Task, about the poor little birds in win 
ter, that I haye got them by heart, an 
these are they : 



<t 



How find the myriads that in summer cheer 
The hills and valleys with their ceaseless songs 
f?uc sustenances or where subsist they n6w } 
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]£arth yields them nought; th* imprisoned worm 

is safe 
Beneath the frozen clod 3 all seeds of herbs 
Lie covered close 5 and berry-bearing thorns 
That feed the thrush (whatever some suppose) 
Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 
:. . The long-protracted rigour of the year 

Thins all their numerous flocks. In chinks 

and holes 
Ten thousand seek an unmolested end. 
As instinct prompts 5 self-buried ere they die." 

Mamma and I have ^ been hard at 
.work upon some notable jobs lately, and 
I have. one nice pleasant task in hand, 
but what it is I must not tell you yet. 
In French I am reading some of La 
Fontaine's pretty fables ; I am to begin 
some of Madame Genlis' stories soon, 
and mamma says they are very enter- 
taining. 

The Hargraves are just going to Lon- 
don for the winter; which is a ^'t^.'^v. 
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grief to some, but not to all of us ; the 
reason of which is, that they have in- 
vited one of my brothers to go and pay 
them a visit. Robert would have been 
the one, as he is the eldest ; but mj 
uncle Frederic had promised to take 
him a journey in the summer, so papa 
and mamma thought it fair that Edward 
should go to London. He is not to go 
yet for a good while, but he is almost out 
of his wits with joy at the thoughts of 
it already, I am very glad he is goings 
because it will be such a great treat ; 
and though we shall miss him a good 
deal at home, 1 dare say we shall have 
nice long letters from him, and that 
will be almost as good as having him 
here to talk with. Not quite though — 
for I am sure, my dear Julia, I had 
much rather have you by my side this 
ipinute, than sit writing to you— one's 

pen 
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pe& inove9 jo much slower than one's 
tongue*— does not it } However^ it is a 
great thing too to be able to write let- 
ters, and I am sure I am much obliged 
to dear mamma for all tl^ pains she 
took in teachir^ me to write and spell, 
and I am very glad that you like letter- 
writing. 

And so little Harry, has not for^tten 
me 3ret I I am pleased at that, for I very 
often think of him as well as of all the 
rest of you. Good bye, my dear Julia. 



LETTER XX. 

2DWARD MONKTON TO HIS MOTHER. 

London^ April 15. 

Here L am, my dear mamma, safe 
aiciyed^ and resy well, and very happy ! 

The 
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The mail-coach travels at such a rate, 
and it is so amusing to observe the 
hedges and trees and houses, all seem- 
ing to run away as one whisks by them, 
that 1 thought I should never be tired 
of the journey. It was a bright moon- 
light night, and I pleased myself with 
watching the long shadows of the coach 
and horses upon the road side, and fan- 
cying the trees into all sorts of strange 
and whimsical figures. My fellow 
travellers were a quaker gentleman and 
lady, and a strange joking kind of man, 
who seemed to think nie a very ig- 
norant little boy indeed. When he 
found I had never been in London, he 
began to talk about the streets being 
paved with gold, and the lions in the 
Tower being washed on the first of April, 
and I do not know how many other 

strange 



strange stories, which I soon showed 
him that 1 was not quite silly enough 
ta behevje. But the quakers, who 
seemed to know papa, were very kind 
indeed, and told me the names of the 
towns we passed through, and a great 
many other things that I was glad to 
know. At last, we all put on our 
night-caps and fell asleep ; and if it had 
not l>een for the guard's blowing his 
horn whenever we passed through a 
town, and our stopping to change 
horses so often, I think I could have 
slept as well as in my own bed at home. 
Luckily, I waked just at sun-rise. We 
were passing by the outside of a fine 
park, with a very large house in it, and 
1 bad the great pleasure of seeing — 
what I never saw before — a herd of 
deer. What beautiful creatures they 
ar^ — so finely made, and so elegantly 
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dappled! Some of them had large 
horns, and others, which 1 take to be 
the does, had none* They seemed to 
be very curious, for they came bound* 
ing up to the paling, and there they 
stood gaadng at us, as I did at them, 
till we were out of sight. After this, 
I did not think of going to sleep again ; 
for we were now within a few miles of 
the great city, and every thing looked 
so smart and gay, and there were so 
many fine new houses, with pretty 
shrubberies before them, by the road 
side, and such a number of carriages 
passing and repassing, that I thought 
we must be got to London itself. But 
I find now, that the houses in London 
do not look nearly so clean and pretty, 
and have no gardens nor shrubberies 
about them. At last we got upon the 
stones, and began to see tall houses 

standing 
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standing close together, and carts, and 
gentlemen'* carriages, and stands of 
hackney coaches, and great crowds of 
people walking very fest upon a nice 
foot-pavement on each side of the 
street. Then^ the quaker told me, we 
really were in London, and I was quite 
astonished, and almost dizzy, as it 
were, with the hustle and the gaiety, 
and I felt as if V wanted two pair of 
eyes to look about me with. After 
driving through I do not know how 
many streets and lanes, we came at last 
to the inn, where I found William and 
Charles Hargrave, with Mr. Blake> 
their tutor, waiting for me. (They 
have got a tutor now, because Mr. 
Hargrave is so busy attending the 
House of Commons; but I like Mr. 
Blake very much, and so do they.) 

K 2 I v^*^ 
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I was glad enough both to see them, 
and to be at my journey's end ; for 1 
began to feel quite stiff and tired with 
sitting so long, and* being jumbled 
about. There were plenty of hackney 
coaches standing near, so we all got 
into one, and drove away to Mr. Ilar- 
grave's house, which is a handsome one, 
in a square that has a large garden in 
the middle, to which all the people in 
the square have keys, to go and walk 
in it whenever they like. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hargrave made me very welcome, 
and they are so kind that I feel quite 
at home with them already. I found 
a good breakfast waitinjj for me when 
J got in ; which I was not sorry for, 
after such a long journey. As soon as 
it was over, thev sent me to bed, and 
I took such a long nap that there was 

not 
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not tin9€ to go and see any thing before 
Ijlmner^ and I have been busy ever since 
writing this letter^ which must now go 
ko the post. 



LETTER XXI. 

ROBERT TO EDWARD. 

Hazelwood^ March 20. 

Dear Edward^ 
Mamma was very glad to hear that 
you got safe to London, and were so 
well pleased with your journey. She 
will write to you herself very soon, but 
has not time today. I think you 
should send us at least two letters for 
one whilst you are in town ; for you 
must have ten times as many things to 
write about as we have here. 

K3 ^V^^ 
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The great talk with us at present is 
of tlie terrible storm last Monday^ and 
the mischief it has done. Several of 
our young trees in the paddock have 
been sadly broken^ and two of the pop 
lars, and the old pollard ash, torn up by 
the roots. Even the large elms in the 
avenue have suffered ; and what grieves 
us is, that the rooks' nests have been 
torn to-pieces, and the young ones^ a 
great many of them, shaken out. It 
was a piteous sight to see them lie 
strown upon the ground amongst the 
ruins of their nests, some killed, some 
with legs or wings broken, and the old 
birds fluttering about and cawing in the 
greatest distress. We did not know what 
to do for them, except to put the poor 
little things out of their misery as soon 
ae possible. But what is much worse 
than this^ the rain swelled our river to 
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such a height as never was known be- 
fore, and the old bridge was swept 
away in the night, and the whole of 
Brook meadow laid under water. We 
went down to the water- side in the 
morning, and I shall never forget the 
scene. Imagine a roaring flood, nearly 
a mile wide, strown with hay, corn, 
pieces of timber, and wrecks of every 
kind, and here and there the tops of 
trees, and the roofs of barns and cot- 
tages rising up aP)ove it ! The fisher- 
man's cottage was carried quite away ; . 
the flood rushed in so fast that the 
"family had no time to make their 
escape, and the poor man and his wife 
were both drowned. They had one 
little intant, which was supposed to 
have met with the same sad fate : but 
as farmer Thompson was standing by 
the water-side, who had come dowvN. 
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^h some neighbours, to give all the 
.']p h^ could, he spied something 
oating down the stream, and presently 
aw that it was a cradle. Whilst every 
3ody stood quite shocked, and not 
knowing what to do, he pulled off his 
coat and jumped into the water, and, 
with great danger and difficulty sue* 
ceeded at last in bringing it to shore. 
There lay the baby alive and well, but 
crying dismally, as well it might The 
poor little thing will be taken good 
care of, after this wonderful escape ; for 
there has been a great snbscriptioa 
made for it, and mamma and Emily 
have been very busy making it clothes. 
The young hound that Mr. J^^^^'^^se' 
asked papa to keep for him is a ver 
mischievous creature; he has kilh 
three of our pretty speckled chicker 
but I hope we have cured him. of tf 

trif 
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trick; for the last he killed we tied 
round his neck, and made him wear it 
for a week. He did not seem at all 
pleased with the ornament, and has 
never ventured to tun after a chicken 
since. I remember nothing else to tell 
you at present, and I am sure you will 
not want long letters to aaiuse you : so 
good bye. ' .--^ 
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LETTER XXII. 

« 

EDWARD TO ROBERT. 

Lbndon, April 25. 

1 SUPPOSE, brother Bob, you begin 
to think it high time that I should an- 
swer your letter, or at least send you 
one in exchange; and to be sure 1 have 
so many things to tell you abovct, xkv'ax 



bU my difficulty is to knovf where to 
begin. There is no great occajsion in 
London to be running after sights that 
are to be seen for money, I think, for 
every thing in it is a sight, at least to a 
stranger. The streets, the squares, the 
bridges, the shops, the carriages and 
the crowds pf people, are amusement 
enough to me, for I am never tired of 
looking at them. One of our first 
walks was down to Blackfriars* Bridge. 
Many fine things we saw in our way, 
but I forgot them all when once I had 
cast my eyes upon that grand bridge, 
and the noble river beneath. It is very 
broad and rapid, and all alive with 
ligl:ters, barges, and little wherries, or ' 
pleasure-boats. We got into one of 
these last, and were rowed down to 
London Bridge, which is a very old 
and curious-looking one. It is often j 
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dangerous to shoot this bridge (that is, 
to sail under it), on account of a great 
fiill of the water there ; so we got out 
and went upon the bridge, from which 
we had a view of all the shipping that 
lies below. It is a perfect forest of 
masts, and I should think it very en^ 
tertaining to row down amongst theift, 
and observe the different kinds of vessels 
from various countries, each distin- 
guished by its national fiag, and hear 
from somebody who understands these 
things, what commodities they bring, 
and what they take back in exchange. 
This we had not time for then, as we 
were going to ascend St. Paul's. When 
the doors of this great cathedral were 
opened, and we entered its amazing 
aisles, I can hardly tell you how I felt : 
I seemed shrunk to nothing in compa* 
risoa witfaL the place. Tbea we ^t 
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under the vast dome, and as we looked 
up, " Who would supjMDse/' said Mr. 
Blake, "from looking at such a little 
feeble creature as man, that he could 
be capable of executing works like 
this!" And he went on to tell us, that 
when some natives of Labrador were 
bfought to London, several years ago, 
they were taken to see St. Paul's, and 
it was expected they would be very 
much struck with the sight. ' But, to 
the surprise of every body, they looked 
at it with perfect indifference, and it 
afterwards appeared that they, took it 
for a natural rock hollowed out, never 
once conceiving that to rait^e such a pile 
was in the power of human art and 
industr}% It is no sujull labour to 
iDount the dome of the church to the 
gallery that runs round it on the out- 
side; but when once you get there, 



you kre well rewarded* On a clear 
day, you see all over London, to the 
country beyond, and a most amazing 
.city it appears. The people in the 
streets below look so little, it gives you 
the idea of looking into an ant-hill, and 
you laugh to see the little creatures 
running about so busily. The clock of 
■St. Paul's is a monstrous thing. We 
happened to be coming down the stairs 
close by it when it struck, and the 
sound was quite stunning ; it made me 
start so that 1 had nearly slipped down 
the steps. 

After church on Sunday, we amused 
ourselves with a ramble in Kensington 
Gardens. As it was a bright day, there 
was a great deal of company-^and there 
were more fine ladies and gentlemen, 
and horses and carriages, than ever I 
saw in my life before got togetlier in 



one place. Some of the very smarteat 
people were on foot : but I wondered at 
their taste; for though there are several 
very beautiful retired walks in the gar- 
dens, with soft turf under foot and 
shady trees overhead, they all chose to 
keep in one long broad gravel walk, 
that has no shade, nor any thing plea<^ 
sant : but J find that people come here 
more to show their fine clothes and 
meet their, acquaintance than to enjoy 
the gardens. Mt. James's Palace, which 
we passed in our way, disappointed 
me very much : it is an old shabby 
brick building, large to be sure; but 
not very fit, I think, for a great king 
to live in. The Queen's house is not 
very harlTlsome neither ; and the Ser* 
pentine River that we hear of people's 
skaitiiig on, is quite straight. 

We went on Monday to Westmin-* 
\ ster 
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ster Abbey; and I tbink I am even 
more delighted with it* than with St* 
Paurs ; for besides the grandeur of the 
building itself, and its very ancient and 
venerable appearance, it is quite ftill of 
monuments of kings and queens, gene- 
rals^ admirals, poets^ patriots, philo- 
sophers, and fanious people of every 
kind, who Iiv^d, some of them, many 
bondred years ago. JVlr. filake knew 
^1 tbeir histories, which he told us a;^ 
we walked along, for he is very kind iu 
explaining every thing to us^ atid I 
thought I should never be tired of 
wandering about in such a place with 
such a guide ; and 1 am determined, 
when I get home, to set myself seri- 
ously to study English history,, and the 
lives of eminent men, that I may al- 
ways have something interesting to 
think of when I have nothing else to do. 

L 2 ^^ 
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We were busily engaged amongst the 
monuments when^ all on a sudden^ the 
orgati struck up^ and the choristers 
began chanting. 1 never in my life 
heard any thing so solemn or so strik- 
ing. We all stood quite still, scarcely 
daring to breathe even, till it ceased^ 
and then we stole away on tiptoe, quite 
silent and struck with a kind of awe. 

I have seen and heard a great many 
other things which I want to mention 
to you, but I am called to walk^ and 
must defer it till another day. 



LETTER XXIII. 

THE SAM£ TO THE SAME. 

London^ jipril SO, 

I BELIEVE it is fair that I should write 
you two letters for one; so now for 

letter 
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letter the second ! " Well, Mr. Blake/' 
sa'd Mr. Hafgrave on Wednesday 
morning, ^' what sights do you propose 
to show the lads today?'' (for it is 
Mr. Biake who plans every thing and 
shows us all the curiosities.) ^^ Sir/* 
answei^ Mr. Blake, *' there are the 
Tower of Londoh, and Exeter 'Change, 
and the Cork Models, and Mailliardet's 
Autocnatic Exhibition, to be seen, be- 
sides many other things; but this morn- 
ing we will devote entirely, if you 
please, to shops and manufactories: if 
we find nothing there so sublime as St. 
PauTs, or so venerable as Westminster 
Abbey and its monuments, we shall at 
least meet with many things that are 
instructive and entertaining, and some 
too that are grand in their way." Mr. 
Hargrave approved the scheme, and 
we s£t off. First we called at a cele** 

h 3 \«^\fc^ 
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brated mathematical instrument ma- 
ker's where Mr. Blake had some busi. 
ness, I wish you had been with us, 
who are so much fonder of these thingi 
than I am ; for he showed us' some of 
the most curious articles^ explained 
their uses, and made us admire the 
extreme neatness and accuracy with 
which they are finished. Then he 
told us that no city in the world could 
produce instruments of this kind com^ 
parable to those mt^de in London, 
which are exported to all the civilized 
countries of the world, for the use of 
mathematicians, astronomers, navigsi'- 
tors, map-makers, &c. Then the in- 
strument maker, who was very obliging, 
said that if we would go with him, he 
would show us one of his workmen, 
whom perhaps we might find it amo* 
sing to visit We followed him up to 

a garretj^ 
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a garret^ not knowing what to expect. 
In the room^ to our surprise, there 
was nobody : he then opened the win- 
dow, and showed us, under a Httle 
penthouse, an enormously large, fat 
spider. " This is my workman ! ^ said 
he. " We use cobweb to mark the nice 
divisions upon the glass of a particular 
kind of telescope ; but of all the spiders 
I have employed, not one makes so 
fine and even a thread as this old fel- 
low ; I have had him these ten years, 
and I would not exchange him for the 
best horse in London/' " I am sure," 
said Mr. Blake, you hate got a new 
idea of the value of animals at least; 
but now come along with me.'' Away 
we went, to one of the greatest brew- 
eries in London. They showed us the 
steam engine (a great beam swinging 
up and down, and thumping cotvtv- 
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nuallv, which does the work of ten 
horses) and all the rest of the apparatus^ 
and likewise some of their finest dray 
horses — for these the brewers have a 
particular pride in. They are the 
largest and strongest animals of their 
kind ; and as they are very well fed and 
sleek, they make quite a grand appear- 
ance, and it is very common for their 
owners to have portraits taken of their 
particular favourites. But what asto- 
nished us here, was a new vessel, or 
cask, which they were building, and in 
which our house would stand very 
much at its ease. We descended by 
several stairs, and fodnd ourselves in a 
vast round room, lighted up with lamps 
like a theatre. This was at the bottom 
of the^uZ), (>5 feet in diameter, 25 feet 
high, and calculated to hold 18 or 
20,000 barrels of porter. The smallest 

of 
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of its iron hoops weighs one ton^ and 
the largest three tons. Mark out the 
distance of 65 feet in the garden, and 
then you will have some idea of the 
bulk of this monstrous vessel. They 
showed us a tub about half the size, 
which burst when it was quite full of 
beer — ^What a flood it must have 
made! I. confess I did long to have 
been there to see it. Coming out of 
the brewery we all on a sudden missed 
William Hargrave. We turned back 
and searched about every where, and 
where do you think we found him? 
Calling to us out of a cellar. The trap- 
door by which this cellar opened into 
the street happened to be open, and as 
Charles was walking just on the edge, 
a great bustling woman with a basket 
came by, and pushed him in. Luckily 
ha only fell into a hop sack, so h« 
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escaped unhurt; but he was quite 
covered with dust from head to foot, 
and none of us could help laughing at 
the adventure. Our next visit was to 
a great glass shop. After admiring 
several large lamps of painted glass, and 
some sets of very piy*looking china in 
the shop, we wf*re shown into a large 
back room — ^the most brilliant sight I 
ever beheld — »it was entirely filled with 
lustres of cut glass, and mirrors were 
hung against the walls in such a man- 
ner as to reflect them all over and over 
again, and make the room appear 8eve«> 
ral times as large as it really was. I 
could think of nothing but the fairy 
palaces one reads of in the Arabian 
Nights. To be sure the drops and 
bra.iches were not made of rubies, erne* 
raids, and topazes, like those ; but 
nothing can be more beautiful than 

bright 
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bright clear ghss, reflecting by turns 
kll the colours of tl>e rainbow. In oUr 
way home^ 1 was astonished by the 
strangest* screaming and chattering you 
can imaginey and looking up^ T found 
we were passing by a great bird-seller's. 
The outside of the house was all covered 
with cages full of birds of a hundred 
different kinds, parti cularljr parrots, 
parroquets, and mackaws, who all 
seea^ed to be trying which should make 
the most abominable din. Charles 
thought he should like to buy a bird 
for ' Mary ; so we weiit in, and I was 
quite- amused and surprised at the 
variety they showed us. Besides all 
our English singing birds, and buU 
finches which had been taught to 
whistle various tunes, there were canary 
birds, Russian nightingales, the song 
of which is. much louder and more 
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various than that of ours^ Bengal spar« 
rows, widow-birds^ with their long 
black plumes^ turtle-doves^ and more 
that I cannot remember the names o£ 
The doves make a very silly kind of 
noise like laughing, notwithstanding 
which they are the stupidest birds in 
the world ; and, what strangely belies 
their character, so quarrelsome that 
they are obliged to be kept in separate 
cages. Charles did not know how to 
choose amongst so many ; and to puz- 
zle him still more, they told him they 
had all other creatures fit for favourites, 
and produced a little French lap>dog, 
shaved to look like a lion, a brood of 
white mice, a hedge-hog, and a family 
of guineap-pigs. The young guinea- 
pigs amused me very much: they 
were only two days old, and so little 
that they would lie in the palm of your 

hand; 
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band; but they were perfect pigs in 
miniature^ and ran about just as briskly 
as their parents. The old ones made 
a loud shrill noise^ exactly like whist* 
ling, whenever one came near them. 
They are very foolish creatures, not 
capable, I should think, of getting 
attached to any body : however, Wil- 
liam took a fancy to a pair vof them, 
and Charles at last chose a canary-bird. 
After settling this difficult business, we 
went home, very much pleased with 
our morning's entertainment. Good 
bye, for the present — ^Pray write to me 
soon* 
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LETfER XXIV. 

SMILT TO EDWARD. 

May 2» 

You have not sent me one letter 
from London yet, my dear Edward^ 
and I had half a mind to be affronted ; 
but mamma said i3erhaps you waited 
for me to begin the correspondence, so 
1 determined to sit down and write to 
you directly. You talk of a garden i» 
the middle of the square that Mr. Har- 
grave lives in ; but still perhaps it may 
be news to you tfiat the wood anemone 
and woodsorrel are all in blow, and that 
tlie hedge banks are gay with peri- 
winkles and primroses — for I suppose 
none of these grow in London streets— 
and I dare say you would like to run 

and 
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and gather a bunch of them. May be, 
too, you would like to hear about a fair 
that Robert and I have been at— rthough 
papa says that the great streets in Lon- 
don look like a fair ev^ry day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlton invited 'u« and a 
great many other young ladies and gen- 
tlemen to their house on purpose that 
we might go to this fair, which is held 
under a large old oak, just at the en« 
trance of Charlton park. There were 
several stalls with toys and gingerbread 
of course, and besides this there was a 
puppet-show, with a punch whoidi* 
verted us very much, and a roundabout 
in which Robert and I both took a 
ride. But what was the best of all, 
Mrs. Charlton got a great parcel of rib- 
bons, gloves, thimbles, scissars, &c,, 
and gave them amongst the coiTP.try 
girls for fairings; and Mr. Chariton 
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bought a whole sack full of gingerbi 
and a great quantity of apples^ 
made a scramble of them for all 
poor children, who clapped their hs 
and shouted with joy. Then 
Charlton called for two fiddlers wl 
he had in waiting, and invited 
young men and women to dance : tl 
were above twenty couples of tfc 
who were all treated with cakes and 
After this we returned to the he 
where we were regaled with a sylla 
under the cow, and then Mrs. Char 
gave each of us a ticket for what 
called her lottery. It was a very f 
kind of lottery, for there were no bh 
in it. My prize was a very pretty 
vcr pencil case, Robert's a draw 
book, and all the rest got sometl 
both elegant and useful. This j 
sant visit has been a grand event y 
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V8, and we have not yet done talking 
about it. I have taken great care of 
your hen ever since you went, and yes- 
terday she hatched eight pretty little 
white chickens— two of them got out of 
the nest, and began running about with 
the egg-shell still upon their heads. 
The old gander has been behaving very 
all, and is in great disgrace. He has 
pecked little Tom Dell, and - would 
have hurt him sadly, if my uncle had 
jaot very luckily heard him cry out and 
come to his assistance. The poor little 
fellow is only four year? old, you know, 
and when my uncle had picked him up 
and asked him how it all happened, he 
could not help smiling at the account 
he gave. " 1 went into the paddock,'* 
he said, " to pick up some feathers that 
I saw lying there ; and the old gander 
came and hissed at me very loud, so I 
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said, Pray don't hurt me, gander; I 
don't want to hurt you ; I only want 
to pick up a few feathers ; pray don't 
peck me, gander! But the gander did 
not mind a word that I said to him, 
but flew upon me and began pecking 
me; and then I was sadly frightened 
and fell down/* A few kind words and 
an apple soon made it up with little 
Tom, and my uncle says, in the gander's 
defence, that he had got the goose and 
all the goslings with him, and that most 
likely he thought Tom meant to hurt 
them, and that it was his duty to pro- 
tect them ; but I cannot quite forgive 
Mr. Gander for my part. 

You really must write to me very 
soon now, or I shall be quite angry. 
Good night. 



LErrER 
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LETTER XXV. 

EDWARD TO EMILY. 

London J May 8. 

Thank you, my dear Emily, for 
sending such a nice letter to jog the 
memory of your lazy correspondent. 
Instead of making excuses for my idle- 
ness, I will return your kindness as well 
as I am able. 

I can now describe to you a thing 
which perhaps you would not expect to 
hear of amongst the London sights, 
though it is feally one of the most 
striking of them, and this is — afire. 
Just as we were going up to bed last 
night, I heard vvhat j-eemed like a very 
heavy cart rattling past the door at full 
speed. *' What can that be," cried I, 



"that comes driving at such a rate?'* 
" A fire-engine/* replied Mn Har- 
grave, " by the rattling. Come let 
us sally forth, my lads, and see what 
is to be seen." We were down stairs in 
a moment, and there were the watch- 
men sounding their great noisy rattles, 
whilst a cry of Fire ! fire I was repeated 
all along the street. The engine camef 
thundering along,, the horses on a gal- 
lop, and a number of stout fellows in 
brown uniforms with badges, who were 
the firemen, riding upon it, and run- 
ning by the side of it with large flaring 
torches in their hands. lu a few mi- 
nutes we heard five or six other en- 
gines coming up ; and following theni 
along a street leading out of the square, 
we soon arrived at the scene of action. 
We saw the flames shining in an upper 
room of a high narrow house; they 

presently 
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presently broke the windows, and burst 
out with great fury and a volume of 
smoke. The engines played upon 
them, but in vain ; the fire spread from 
story to story; then the roof fell in 
with a terrible crash^ and the whole 
building was one blaze. We had heard 
a drum beating for some time, and pre^ 
sentl}^ a corps of volunteers marched up 
and placed themselves in front of the 
fire to prevent any body's plundering 
the goods which were brought out from 
the burning house* and those on each 
side of it. The courage and activity 
of the firemen was surprising. Some 
of thenni mounted on the roof, cut away 
the burning timber, and tore down 
every thing by means of which the 
flames might have spread to the ad- 
joining houses : others threw buckets 
of water over the neighbouring roofs. 
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and swept away the showers of burning 
splinters that fell upon them. Two of 
them narrowly escaped being crushed 
by the fall of a stack of chimneys when 
the roof gave way. They did escape, 
however, and so did the whole family, 
and a good deal of their furniture was 
saved, bat the house itself was burnt 
quite down. In the midst of the hlaze, 
we saw some poor pigeons, v^ich had 
been kept in a garret of the house, flut* 
tering about in great distress; they 
seemed so bewildered, that we thought 
they would have dropped into the 
flames, and I think if they had been 
human creatures the people could hard- 
ly have been more anxious about them. 
It was impossible to give them any as- 
sistance ; but at last one of them flew 
away to the eaves of a house on the op- 
posite side of the way, and all the 

others 
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others were soon wise enough to follow 
his example. I was amazed to see how 
quietly people looked on, who lived 
only two or three doors off: but the 
firemen are so active, and these acci* 
dents happen so 6flen in London, that 
nobody thinks of being much fright- 
ened about the matter. In about three 
hours' time, the flames were pretty 
well got under, and we returned home 
to bed, but I could dreain of nothing 
else all nightlong but being burnt alive. 
One of the amusing things in London 
is tlie variety of people of different na- 
tions that you meet with : I have seen 
in two or three walks into the city, 
some Lascars, very dark olive-coloured 
men, dressed in cotton clothes, with 
red caps on their heads, and bare legs, 
who come hither as sailors in pur ships 

froia 
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from the East Indies ; a poor Turk who 
stands in the street with rhubarb to 
sell; an odd-looking woman with a 
great flat hat, a little hoop, two large 
round patches on each side of her tem- 
ples, and plenty of heavy gold orna- 
ments, who comes from the north of 
Holland ; — a grave respectable-looking 
kind of man with a black velvet cap on 
his head, who is an Armenian mer- 
chant ; plenty of long-bearded Jews — 
for I have been^ at their synagogue ; — 
and three or four Chinese, just like 
those figures you see on china or. old- 
fashioned screens, mostly bare-headed, 
with large fans in their hands, and pig- 
tails almost down to the ground ; be- 
sides some negroes dressed up in white 
turbans and fine laced jackets belonging 
to a band of musicians. 1 wish I could 

send 
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send you pictures of them all. The 
weather is delightful, and we are going 
up the river in a boat. 

Farewell, dear Emily- 



LETTER XXVI: 



ROBERT TO EDWARD. 



Mv dear Edward, 
I don't envy you the fine sights you 
see in London at all ; indeed I hope I 
never shall envy you any thing, nor 
any body else — but I mean just now 
that I don't envy you, because I am 
sure I have had quite as much pkasure 
here as I should have had with you, if 
not more ; for my uncle Frederic and 
I have been taking a walking tour of 
two days, and I never enjoyed any 



r 
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thing so much in my hfe. Our great 
object was to visit that old castie which 
one can just see from Prospect Hill, 
you know ; for I had been reading so 
much about castles lately in old Eng- 
lish history, that 1 wanted to see one ; 
but we resolved to take our time and 
examine every thing worth notice by 
the way. We began our march ^out 
six o'clock on Tuesday morning, having 
each a bag hung to our side by a belt, 
like a shooting^bag, containing a tin 
box for plants, plenty of prog, as we 
meant to sit down and eat our dinner 
ill the woods, a tin cup to drink out of, 
and our nightcaps. The first part of 
our journey I need not describe to you; 
we took the usual way over Prftspect 
Hill, and stopped at that pretty farm- 
house below, for a basin of milk and a 
slice of brown bread, which we ate sit- 
ting 
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ting tinder a fine lime-tree in full blos- 
som, delightfully fragrant, and swarm- 
ing with bees-^they get more honey 
from the lime blossom, I understand, 
than almost any other flower. After 
this, the road was all new to me. We 
got into a large common field, curiously 
cultivated with various kinds of crops 
lying in stripes and patches ; tlie soil 
was of a light. gray colour,, and we now 
saw the ridge of chalk hills rising at 
some distance before us. They are 
high and steep, and we began to toil 
up them un()ier a blazing sun, which 
threw a dazzling reflection from the 
white roads. The higher we climbed, 
the more barren it became — ^the trees 
were stunted, the corn all dwindled and 
grew thinner and thinner, and at last 
we came to a bare cliff of pure white 
chalk. On the top of this was a wide 

N 3 ^<e.^^ 



sheep walk^ and here the ground was 
gay with little yellow cistuses^ campa- 
nulas of two or three difierent kinds, 
wild thyme, and several sorts of pretty 
orchises, all plants that love a chalky 
soil, and enliven these barren hills. 
Here too we found a number of green 
grasshoppers, and a creature I had ne* 
ver seen before — ^a pretty speckled li- 
zard about six inches long. He was 
very nimble ; but we caught him, after 
a short run, and examined him at our 
leisure as we sat resting ourselves and 
enjoying the cool air on the hill top. 
The descent we found much pleasanter 
than the ascent, for the slope is covered 
with a plantation of box trees; scrubby- 
looking things to be sure, and they 
grow so slowly, that an old shepherd 
told us he could scarcely see any alte- 
ration in them within almost twenty 

years; 
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years; but they gave us a pleasant 
$hade^ and their wood is excellent for 
the turner. At the bottom of the liili, 
we waded aqross a pretty httle stream, 
having missed the bridge, aiid so en- 
tered a grejit park full of fine old tim- 
ber trees of several kinds. We seated 
ourselves amongst the grass and fern in 
an avenue of Spanish chesnuts, as large 
and almost as handsome as full grown 
oaks; and here we were preparing to 
attack the raised"pies in our bags, when 
we were ourselves attacked by an enemy 
we had not thought about — a swarm of 
largq woodants, in whose track we had 
heedlessly sat down. It was' well we 
were aware of them when we were, or 
they might have eaten us up for aught 
I know, there were such prodigious 
multitudes of them. We took the 
])ain8 to trace out their wVvcAs. crNssw^ •> 



and we found a wide path, about a hi 
dred yards in length, quite covered a 
crowded with them. At one end o 
stood a high tree, which numbers 
them were climbing up; perhaps 
tracted by a dead bird, or somethi 
of that kind : at the other end wa 
great mound of earth, about ten ya 
long and very broad, which was tl 
London I suppose, only ten times 
populous, for it seemed all alive w 
tliein. The ants were of a redd 
brown colour, and above twice as 
as the common sort. After admir 
them for some time, we found oui 
I)ettcr sent on the stump of an i 
b<?ecli, by tlie side of the brook. Th 
tall aspens grew on the opposite b&i 
md amused us with the quaking 
iheir leaves, which never ceased 
tniakle and rustle in tlie air, thot 
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every' thing else was quite still, and we 
could npt feel a breath stirring: the 
leaves not being exactly balanced on 
the rib that runs along the middle, is 
the cause, my uncle says, of their be- 
ing so easily moved. Here we ate our 
dinner, and loitered away the time, 
floating leaves and sticks down the 
stream, and listening to the cry of the 
woodpecker, (which is exactly like a 
hearty laugh,) till the heat of the day 
was over, when we set forth again. 
Leaving the park, we got into a close 
harrow lane with high hedges which 
completely shut out the view, till we 
reached the top of a little hill — then 
what a prospect burst upon us ! Under 
our feet, as it were, was a clear brpad 
river with an old stone bridge ; on the 
opposite bank, mounted on a steep 
rock, stood that noble castle, «^t^'5j.^vw^ 
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out its long walls, and lifting its proud| 
towers, half covered with ivy. 1 wa^ 
tired before, but that I quite forgot, the 
moment I beheld this grand object; 
and in a few minutes we had passed the 
inioat, pushed open the heavy ironr 
plated door, and entered the great 
court. My uncle ei^plained to me the 
uses of every part— the covered gallery 
over the gateway, with holes through 
which to pour down pfielted lead or 
throw stones on the besiegers — the long 
narrow loop-holes in the walls, for the 
archers to shoot their arrows through — 
the high watch-towers, one of which 
we climbed: — the chapel — the great hall 
with its lofty vaulted roof, and the 
guard-room with the deep dismal dun- 
geon under it, in which prisoners were 
kept — a most shocking place! The 
jDoor captive was let down by a trap- 



door, through which his food was after- 
wards lowered ; and only one little 
hole, quite at the top of the cell, let in 
a ray_ of light, and air enough to keep 
him from being stifled. The windows 
and roof of the castle are now almost 
entirely gone, and the inside is a good 
deal ruined ; but the massy towers and 
outer walls, which are above ten feet 
thick, seem as if they might ibBct some 
hundred years longer. Nobody ViVH 
in it now but an old man who shows 
it, his wife, and a family of goats that 
amased me very much. Two of the 
old ones, very grave-looking creatures 
with long flowing beards, were pncing 
along the battlements, and happening 
to meet in a narrow part, the strongest 
of thera made a butt at the other, and 
without ceremony sent him clean down 
into tb« court below. He lighted on 
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his legs^ but stood staring about for 
awhile, as if he could not think where 
he had got to. The she-goat had got 
two pretty Httle kids, about ten days 
old^ which we saw looking out at one 
of the old ruined windows ; their mo- 
ther kept them up there> the old man 
$aid; and when she was going out, she 
would lay her paw first upon one and 
then upon the other, as if charging 
them to lie still till she should come 
back again ; and they never dared to 
stir. We could not persuade ourselves 
to leave the castle till we had seen the 
moon rise and throw her silver light 
upon its gray towers ; then we went to 
a small inn near, where we slept. Be- 
fore breakfast we took another view of 
the castle, and immediately afterward? 
set out homewards, but by a quite dif- 
ferent road from \yhat we had come. 

For 
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r three or four miles we kept along 
5 banks of the river, which are rocky 
1 very woody. Here, in scrambling 
ough the bushes, we disturbed a 
;e viper ; but lie was more afraid of 
than we of him, and he presently 
ied away into the thickest cover. 1 
»ught that snakes had moved along 
upright coils, something like a cater- 
lar, as they are represented in somis 
tures in books that I have seen ; but 
ow find that they wind themselves 
ng quite fiat upon the ground as the 
rms do, but very fast. This vipet 
} about a yard long, and curiously 
rked on the back^. with a black pat- 
1 on a dark gray ground. Though 
were not much frightened at him, 
got out of the wood as soon as we 
-e able, and took a path across some 
I meadows full of cattle^ which pre^ 
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sently brought us to a pleasant green 
with pretty white cottages all round it 
Some of these were quite covered with 
vines, another had a clematis or virgin's 
bower trained over the porch, and an- 
other had a beautiful rose tree nailed 
against it which peeped in at the cham* 
ber window. Here we rested awhile, 
and got a luncheon^ after which we be- 
gan to climb a steep wild hill covered 
with gorse and fern ; there was a nar- 
row track marked by a line of scrubby 
fir trees, which we followed for two or 
three miles without seeing a house, or 
meeting with a single person but two I 
poor boys with asses, one getting a load . 
of sand, the other of gorse, or furze, j 
for the baker to light his oven with. 
At last we came to a few scattered cot- 
tages, and passing them, we got into 
the beech-woods^ where we inet with a 

man 
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man and a boy who had made them- 
selves a little cabin of boughs, for the 
summer, and were employed in cutting 
down the trees and burning them into 
charcoal. I thought I should like to 
live with them for a while ; it is so 
pleasant in these lonely woods, listen- 
ing to the birds, which they are full of, 
and gathering flowers and berries, and 
watching the squirrels leap from bough 
to bough, and hearing the wind roar 
among the branches. W« loitered here 
till we began to think we should be 
benighted ; then we s6t off again at a 
brisk pace ( for nobody thought of be- 
ing tired), and the moon lighted us, 
and the nightingales sang to us all the 
way home. The only thing we wanted, 
in the whole of this pleasant expedition, 
was to have had you with us. Make 
haste back, my dear Edward-r-tbe coun-^ 

o '^^ 
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try is in all its beaut}^ and surely you 
must have bad enough of that noisy 
snjoky London. 



LETTER XXVir. 

f 

EDWARD TO WILLIAM HARGRAVE.. 

Dear William, 

I HAD the pleasure yesterday of see- 
ing a sight which was perfectly new to 
me ; and as a description of it may very 
probably be so to you, I shall make it 
the subject of a letter. 

It had been announced for some time 
past in our town, that a person was to 
ascend in an air-balloon from an ad- 
joining field, some day this week, and 
preparations were made by the owner 
for acrommodating a n umber of sj^ecta- 

tors. I 
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tors. But before I proceed, I shall tell 
you something about the nature of air* 
balloons, as my papa was so good as to 
explain it to me before we went to see 
it You know th?it every where above 
us is filled with air, which is a trans- 
parent fluid like water, only a great 
deal lighter. And as in water every 
thing lighter than itself will rise up 
through it, so whatever is lighter than 
air will rise in it, till it comes to air 
still lighter than itself. Thus we see 
stnoke ascend through the air till it all 
disappears. Now if smoke were cased 
in a ball of very fine paper, or silk, it 
would mount in the air till the smoke 
was grown cold, when it would become 
heavier and fall again; and this, my 
papa say?, was the first notion of the 
inventor of balloons ; one JVIontgoUier, 
a Frenchman, who contrived a great 

O 2 V^iSS. 
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ball of silk into which fresh smoke was 
continually conveyed by a fire of wet 
straw burning beneath. But the dier 
mists having found a kind of air much 
lighter than common air, it was thought 
better to fill the ball^ or balloon^ with 
this^ as it would not want a fresh sup* 
ply ; or be in danger of taking fi:re. So 
the way is, to make a globe of some 
fine materials so large, that when filled 
with -this very light air, the weight of 
the whole shall be a good deal less than 
that of an equal bulk of common air; 
in which case it will rise, and carry up 
with it any additional weight that will 
still leave it lighter than common air- 
just as a large cork would rise through 
water, though a little bit of lead were 
hung to it. — -And now you know as 
much of the matter as I do. 

Well then — iny father and I took 

our 
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our seats upon a kind of stage, where 
we saw a prodigious huge globe with 
gay stripes of different colours, held by 
several men with cords while it was fill' 
ing with air by means of pipes coming 
from a number of tubs in which we 
were told there were iron filings and oil 
of vitriol ; for this light air proceeds 
from iron while dissolving in a strong 
acid. The balloon gradually swelled, 
like a bladder when it is blovyn up, and 
at last became almost round, and it 
obliged the men to pull hard by the 
ropes to keep it down. There was 
hung to it son^eth ing like a boat, which 
they called a car, painted prettily, and 
surrounded with net-work. When all 
was ready, a man came, and after pull- 
ing ofl[' his hat to the company, who 
gave him a cheer, boldly stepped into the 
car, and sat down. At this moment a 

o 3 ^oww^ 
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young gentleman came, and was veiy 
desirous of accompanying him. After 
some talking, he was allowed to take i^ 
seat in the car ; but to liis great nfiorti-' 
fication it was found that his weight 
prevented the car from rising, so he 
was obliged to get out. The people, 
however, gave hipi a hu^za for hiscou* 
rage. 

At last, when we were almost wear 
ried with expectation, the last cord of 
the balloon was cut, and it -rose slowly • 
from the midst of the crowd of sj^ecta- 
tors, all gazing at the wonderful sight, 
) shall never forget what 1 felt. Ima- 
gine a globe as large as your great 
hall, ascending majestically into the air 
with a man hanging' beneath, who 
waved a flag he held in his hand, while 
he was gradually lessening to the view^ 
The balloon first rose niearly straight. 
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and then was carried gently by the 
wind to one side, while it still conti* 
nued mounting higher and higher. The 
day was finej but there were some 
clouds m the sky, into which the bal- 
loon at length entered, and for a time 
was lost to our sight. We then saw it 
again, not bigger in appearance than a 
pa])er kite, and the car looked no 
larger than one of the knots in the tail 
of a kite. When I thought that there 
was a human creature flying away at 
that amazing height in the air, nobody 
could guess whither, my blood ran 
cold, and I wished for nothing so much 
as that he were safe down again. At 
last the balloon was no longer to be' 
seen, and we returned home full of 
anxiety. Before night, however, we 
nere informed by some men who rode 

after 
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after it — I do not mean through ihe 
air, but on the ground — that it de- 
scended about fifteen miles off, having 
gone that distance in less than half an 
hour. Perhaps you will say, Why 
should it come down at all, if it could 
rise ? But it seems the air with which 
it is filled is continually escaping 
through little holes in the seams of the 
balloon; and besides, there is a valve by 
' which the person in the car can let it 
out when he wants to come down. 
Though at first I could think of nothing 
so much as the danger of such a ride, 
I now think that I should like extreme- 
ly to have been with him. How fine 
it must be to be carried along so smooth- 
ly at a vast rate, in the air, with the 
prospect of the world under one, with 
woods and hills and rivers and towns! 

As 



As we walkef) home, my father reprait- 
ed to me' some fine lines of Dr. Dar- 
win's, describing the ascent of a balloon, 
with which I will conclude this long 
letter. 

*' So on the sbordeu air ibe intrepid Gaul 
Laanch'd tbd yaslconcavoc^bis buoTantball,--' 
Journeying on high the silken castle glides 
Bright as a meCeor tbrough the azure tides ; 
O'er towns and towers and temples wins its way. 
Or mounts sublima, apd gilds the vault of day. 
Silent with upturn'd eyes unbrealhing crowds 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clonds ; 
And Sash'd with traniporC or bennmb'd with 

fear 
Watch, as it rises, the diminish'd sphere, 

■ —Now less and less ! — and now a speck is 
seen!— 
And now the fleeting rack obtrudes between!"— 

" The calm pfailoGopher in ether sails. 

Views broader Stan, and breathes in purer gales! 
Sees, like a map, in many a waving line 
Ruund earth's blue plaioi her lucid wat«% \\\\va\ 
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Sees at his feet the forky lightnings g\aw, 
And hears innocuous thunders roar below.** 

Believe me^ dear William, 

affectionately yours. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

EMILY TO JULIA. 

Hazehuood^ May 2a. 

1 HAVE the most delightful piece of 
news for you. my dear Julia I I have got 
a little sister born, and I am almost out 
of my wits with joy. 

Papa waked me a little before six 
this morning to tell me of her arrival ; 
you may believe I was up in a minute: 
then he bade me steal on tip-toe into 
tlie room next to mamma's and I should 
sec the baby. Poor little thing ! she 
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was lying ail muffled up in a blanket 
on an old nurse's lap^ and she looked 
so weak and helpless that I could not 
lielp pitying her. She is very fat 
though, and very stout of her age they 
say ; her eyes are blue, or gr^y, I do 
not know which ; what colour her hair 
will be one cannot see yet, for her poor 
little head is quite bald ; I touched it, 
and it is so soft it feels as if it were 
stuffed with cotton. Her face is rather 
red, and not quite so pretty as I ex- 
pected, who had never seen such a very 
young baby before ; but Nurse says she 
will look a great deal fairer in a few 
<lays : her skin is as soft as velvet, and 
you cannot think what tiny little fat 
hands and feet she has got.' I am ra- 
ther afraid to lay hold of her yet, she 
looks so very frail and tender, and her 
head nods about so ; but in a month o^ 



two's time she will be quite a nice play* 
thing, and I am sure I shall never be 
tired of nursing her. I hope mamma 
will let me make her some pretty little 
frockB when she leaves off those great 
c]^o\vns twice as long as herself^ whieh 
they wrap her in now^ 1 cannot think 
why. 

Stop! I hear her crying sadly^ and I 

must run and see what is the matter..... 

I do not wonder she cried, poor little 

dear ! Nurse was washing and dressing 

her^ and she did so turn her and pull 

her about — I am sure I should not like 

to be so used: but baby soon foi^ot it 

all, and fell fast asleep again: she 

s^Ieeps a great deal^ I think, but so these 

young things always do, they say. I 

long to see dear mamma, and thank her 

for the sweet pretty present she has 

mjide us : she promised that I should 

Vie 
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be her little handmaid, and wait upon 
her, and run errands for her whilst she 
should be confined up stairs ; but they 
will not let me go to her yet, because 
«he was falling asleep. I will go and 
sit down at her chamber door to be rea- 
dy the moment she wakes. Robert 
and £dward are almost as much de- 
lighted as I am. We want sadly to 
know what our little sister's name is to 
be ; but papa says he cannot tell us yet, 
for mamma is to choose. I hope it 
will be a very pretty one — I should like 
it to be Caroline, after your sister. — 
Good bye, my dear Julia. I will soon 
write again^, and tell you mpr^ of mam-^ 
m» and the sweet little poppet. 



v.^sgi^^^e«- 
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LETTER XXIX. 



EDWARD TO WILLIAM HARGRAVE. 



Hazelwood, June 5. 



i Dear William, 

I I HAVE a sad story to tell you, though 

f, indeed I hardly know whether to call 
it very sad or not — but you shall judge. 
I am sure you remember our friend 
Tom Vernon, who was remarkable at 
school, you know, for being a very cou- 
rageous boy, ready to fight any who 
were bigger than himself, though he 
was very good-natured to the lesser 
ones. Well — his uncle was a captain 
of a man-of-war, and so when he was 
thirteen, he went as a midshipman 
under him. The ship was what they 

caU 
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call a second rate, of 90 guns, called 
The Tremendous — what a fine name! 
This ship sailing in the Mediterranean 
eea, fell in with two French ships, owe 
nearly as big as herself, the other a large 
frigate. They came near to the Eng- 
lish ship before they well knew her 
strength ; but when they saw her lower 
tier of guns, which are the lai^st, they 
put about and tried to get away. Cap- 
tain Vernon, however, though only one 
to two, would not let them escape so, 
but set all his sails and pursued them. 
After a while he came up with the 
Iai^;est, which was called Le Tonnant, 
or The Thunderer, and began to fire at 
her, which she returned, and a terrible 
battle commenced. , In the meantime 
the frigate, which had got a good way 
betbre, being a very fast sailer, came 
back to help her comrade, thou^K %^n«- 



durst not come very near The Tremen- 
dous, whose heavy shot would soon 
have sent her to the bottom. They 
fought with great fury for two hourSy 
and many were killed and wounded on 
both sides. Tom was posted near his 
uncle on the quarter-deck, and his bu- 
siness was to carry his orders to the 
next officer. They say he behaved 
like a hero, and never showed the least 
fear, though bullets were flying thick 
round him, and men were falling like 
ninepins. At length, when the French 
ship was firing her last broadside, poor 
Tom received a shot which carried off 
one of his legs. He fell, and was taken 
clown to the surgeon to be dressed ; and 
just in the most painful part of it, bear- 
ing a great shout upon deck, which was 
a token that the Frenchman had struck 
h'js colours, or yielded, Tom gave a 

UuLZza. 
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hazza. lie recovered very well from 
his wound; but upon being told that 
he must be discharged and , not go to 
sea again, it had like to have kilted 
him. " I am sure," said he, " I shall 
be able to do my duty with a wood^ 
teg ; and as long as 1 am able to stand 
or go, I will do my best to serve my 
king and country." His uncle was so 
much pleased with his spirit, that 1 be- 
lieve his wish will be gratified after he 
has been on shore to recover his health. 
I hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
this brave fellow shortly, as his uncle 
has a house not iar from ours. 

Now I have been thinking whether 
I ought rather to pity Tom for his mis- 
fortune, or rejoice with him for the 
honour he has gained by his behaviour 
in it. I dare say he himself would not 
buy his leg again with the loss of his 
P 3 "^^V^ 
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reputatioiij and I am partly of t 
mind. What is your opinion 
riiatter ? 

Believe me truV 



LETTER XXX. 



EMILY TO JULIA, 



My dear Julia, 
Thk name of our little 
ed at last, and I like it i 
is Ellen. I wish you cc 
She grows more entertain; 
fer she bejjins to take a 
notice, especially of gay 
oil kinds of glitterinf^ tiii 
biittODS upon papa's 



;;reat 
coioi 
iie;s; 
seen 



li^t her most of alj. She gets a uo- 
tion of play too, and laughed quite out 
this morning, for the first tiine, at my 
peeing at her from behind a handker- 
chief. She grows very pretty indeed, 
and is the best Httle creature in the 
world, for she never cries but when 
they are dressing her. 

The last vveek was our li;iy-inaking: 
several of our young neighbours came 
one day to dine with us, and papa let 
us all have rakes and forks, and you 
cannot think how hard we worked, and 
how merry we alt were. There was a 
great rick made in ihe yard, and Robert 
and Kciward both mounted upon it, and 
were as busy as the best. Somebody 
(the liad half a mind to cUmb the ladder 
4tDo, but mamma had said that ike eldest 
iMtJs Monklon (does not that sound 
grandly ?) ought not to thiak of such a 
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thing. . So I went instead and ami: 
myself in my poultry-yard, whicl 
now quite splendid; for Mrs. Char 
has made me a present of a pair of ; 
cocks, and two couple of Guinea fo 
The peacocks are great beauties, t< 
sure, but vain of themselves to a r 
ridiculous degree. Sometimes 1 
pace about before the parlour wine 
with all the'stateliness imaginable ; 1 
they perch upon the gate, and t 
they set up their fine trains and 
backwards and forwards just as if 1 
were dancing a minuet. All th* 
very amusing ; but I wish one c 
give them a friendly hint, that as 
ture has not bestowed upon them 
sweetest voices in the world, they 
better give up singing. The Gu 
fowls are rather hump-backed, an 
not walk very gracefully ; but thej 
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vct*y prettily speckled, though only. 
with a (Quakerish kind of colour. They 
lay a great many very rich eggs ; but 
as they are great ramblers, and drop 
them any where without making any 
thing like a nest^ it often happens that 
they are lost* The Guinea fowl, as well 
as the peacock, is of a very quarrelsome 
disposition, and its note is not much 
more musical. They * fly at night for 
greater security to the topmost boughs 
of our great elms, and there they sit 
making the strangest clamour you can 
imagine, for some time before they set- 
tle themselves to sleep. The Spanish 
name for the Guinea fowl is pintado, 
from its feathers looking as if they were 
painted ; in Norfolk they call them 
Come-backs, from their cry, which 
sounds something like those words. 
Two days ago there arrived in our 
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village some very unwelcome strange ^^^ 
— a large troop of gipsies. I had never 
seen any of these people before, and 
was much surprised at their wild un- 
couth appearance. First of all came 
three or four asses laden with their bag- 
gage. One carried their pots and ket- 
tles, and a bundle of blankets— the only 
kind of household furniture, or rather 
tent furniture, they are worth. An- 
other carried a very large pair of bel- 
lows and several tinkers* tools ; for this 
is the chief trade, the chief honest 
trade at least, that they follow. An 
old man and some tired children rode 
on the other asses. Then came a great 
troop of men, women, and children, all 
very ragged and filthy, shouting and 
jabbering to one another in their strange 
gibberish. Almost every woman had 
a child hung at her back in a kind of 

Ixood, I 
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liood. They were all very tawny, aft 
you would expect, with coal-black hair, 
and large, black, lively-looking eyes. 
.One of the women came up and slily 
whispered me, that she would tell me 
my fortune if I would give her a piece 
of silver to cross my hand with. I re- 
fused ; lor mamma had taught me how 
foolish it is to believe that any-body 
can foretell what is to come to pass ; but 
there were plenty of poor ignorant girls 
in the village ready to be her custom- 
ers. The gipsies presently set up a mi- 
serable kind of tent in a field by the 
side of the wood, where they could pick 
up sticks to boil their kettles ; but papa 
says he shall soon make them decamp 
again, as he hears sad complaints of 
hen- roosts robbed, and other thefls 
committed, of which they are strongly 
suspected, for they are but a good-fo^- 



nothing kind of people. I .aiti 
have had an opportunity of seeinj 
however. To-m orrovv my u dc 
Robert set off on their gran 
through North Wales : Robert r 
much upon it, and I should Hk 
wdl to be going with them. 
Believe me your affectionate 



LETTER XXXI. 



EDWARD TO ROBERT. 

Dear Robert, 
1 :4ii0ULD not have sat down ti 
to you so soon, but I have ju! 
present at a scene that I sliall ne\ 
get as long as I Hve — a very sh 
one — but still tliere was sometl 
affecting in tlie behaviour of th 



sufferer^ that I am snre you would n^ 
ther hear about it than not. There is 
a iamily you know of the name of Mor« 
gan ; they live ifa the neat cottage at the 
end of our lane : the &ther was a very 
honest industrious man^ and much be-^ 
loved by his neighbours for his kind 
disposition : he doted on his children ; 
and having a great number of them^ all 
yery young, it was as much as he could 
do to earn a tolerable livelihood for 
them by working early and late. This 
morning he went to the pit to dig gra- 
vely and his eldest son, a boy of about 
twelve years old, with him. For the 
sake of getting the gravel out the fiister^ 
Morgan had been so imprudent as to 
undermine the side of the pit for a con- 
siderable distance. Suddenly the earth 
began to crumble away over his head — ^ 
he might have escaped himself, but 
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then he mnst have left his son to de- 
struction, for he was looking another 
way, and saw nothing of his danger. 
The father did not hesitate a momenta- 
he caught up the boy by the middle, 
and threw him with all his might out 
of the pit. He had scarcely done it, 
when the whole crust of earth fell in 
with a terrible shock, and buried him 
up to the neck in mould. The boy 
slirieked out, and some men who were 
working near, came running to his as- 
sistance. My father and I happened 
to come up a few minutes after. Poor 
Morgan was speechless ; but he was 
certainly sensible, for he looked at bis 
boy with an expression of tenderness, 
and a kind of joy, that I shall never 
forget. We ail lent a hand to clear 
away the earth from about him, which 
was done in a few minutes; but the 
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moment his legs were taken out, his 
pulse ceased to beat, and he expired 
without a ^roan. My father went to 
tell the poor widow the dreadful news ; 
but that I thought 1 could not bear, 
and I can^e home directly. 

I know papa and mamma will do 
every thing for the poor family that 
they require; for my part, I mean 
to give those two guineas of mine, 
(and perhaps you will give yours,) 
to put up a plain tomb*stone with 
an inscription giving an account of the 
affecting manner of poor Morgan's 
death — for in my opinion few great 
heroes have died so generously, I do 
not tell you now several things which 
I had to mention, and will another day; 
for my heart is so full of this matter, 
that I can think of nothing else at pre- 
sent. 

0,2 \!ssrvs^ 
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LETTER XXXII. 

ROBEBT TO EDWAED. 



O THAT you were here, my dear 
w&rd, to see this fine country with 
for as to deacribiDg it as it deserves, 
I am sure is a task very much bej 
my abilities. All I can do is> to 
you some little notion of the things 
have delighted me most. 

On crossing a small stream wl 
partly divides Shropshire from Al 
gomeryshire, how surprised I wa 
find myself at once completely in ] 
reign country ! A group of v?omen 
little girls all dressed jn long dark '< 
cloaks, with mob caps with flying 
pets and men's beaver hats on t 
heads, first caught our view. Then 
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nostrils were saluted by the strong smell 
of peat smoke, which is the common 
fewel. Presently we met with a man 
and woman riding double-horse in a 
curious fashion, the woman on a side- 
saddle before, and the man astride 
without a saddle behind her. Pro- 
ceeding a few miles further, we entered 
the market-place of a small town, where 
the people were jabbering Welsh on all 
sides, and we could not understand a 
word of what was going forwards, A 
man of whom we inquired our way, 
could give us no other answer than 
" l)ym Sarsnec,'* No Saxon — (for they 
call us English, Sa,Kons still,) and on 
reaching our inn we found a Welsh 
harp on the fending-.j)lace. I begged my 
uncle to ask forKhe harper directly; 
but instead of a fine majestic old man 
as I had* hoped to see, with wVvAfe Vs^^ix^ 
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and a long flowing beard like the bare 
in Gray*s Ode ; in came a mean-Iookinj 
little fellow^ with blear eyes^ and an ok 
handkerchief tied over his head^ as ii 
very common here, for fear of the 
tooth-ache. However, he played us 
some of their most famous Welsh tunes, 
and entertained us very well till dinnei 
came, which consisted of salmon and 
very small mutton ; both which Wales 
is celebrated for having in great per- 
fection. 

My uncle said we must now change 
our manner of travelling; and- that in- 
5tead of being whisked along in a coacli 
or cljaise at such a rate that we could 
.see nothing, we would hire two Welslj 
ponies, and jog on at our leisure. You 
may be sure 1 had no objection to the 
plan, and our landlord presently found 
us two which suit us exactly, Tliey 

are 
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kre no great beauties, I must ackrvow- 
ledge, and look as if they had never 
been curried in their lives ; they are 
Dot very spirited neither, and require a 
good deal of whipping and kicking 

r 

to get them along — but then they are 
extremely sure-footed, and clamber 
fearlessly up and down the hills, on 
roads that would frighten a fine gentle* 
man-horse out of his wits^ I named 
my steal Bucephalus^ after the horse of 
Alexander the Great, to do him honour^ 
axy uncle called hisRozinante, after that 
of Don Quixote. Thus mounted, we 
sallied forth, directing our course west- 
wards,, towards the great mountain of 
Plinlimmon« As we proceeded, the 
country, which before was rich and 
smiling, grew continually more and 
more wild, barren, and desolate. First 
the corn-fields and hedges began to give 
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way to little patches of potatoes inclosed 
by stone walls ; then the trees and the 
cottages grew scarcer and scarcer, and 
at length we entered upon a wide tract 
of open country, where nothing was to 
be seen for many miles but smooth 
green hills covered with vast flocks of 
I , little nimble black-faced sheep, which 

came running down in troops to gaze 
at us as we passed. Not a single habi- 
tation did we meet with, nor any hu- 
man creature ; but we followed a nar- 
row road which went winding at the 
bottom of the hills ; the stream which 
divides North and South Wales flows 
by the side of it for a considerable di- 
stance; we also passed both the Wye 
and the Severn, which rise out of the 
sides of Plinlimmon, where they might 
easily be jumped over, being quite in 
their infancy. At length we reached a 
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very poor little inn, where we were glad 
to rest ourselves and our horses for the 
night. The next day we soon beheld 
Plinlimmon very near, a broad huge 
mountain with his summit wrapped in 
clouds. A very grand appearance h^ 
made, and I often turned my head to 
survey him in different views ; but pre- 
sently all my thoughts were, fixed upon 
the sea, which my uncle said we were 
approaching. I almost strained my 
eyes with looking for it : at length, just 
on the edge of the sky, I spied a line 
of silvery light : that was it, my uncle 
said ; and the dimmer all other objects 
became, the more distinctly I could 
perceive it, as the twilight rests much 
longer on water than on land. But 1 
was obliged to wait for a full view of it 
till the next day, as it was dark when 
we reached Aberystwith, where we 
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slept. 1 dreamt about the sea all 
and I assure you I did not let my 
oversleep hirtiself in the morning 
led me by a round about way to t 
of a high cliff a little wky fro: 
town, and then bade me look 
me. Never shall I forget the 
The wide ocean lay stretched out 
ud as far we could see ; its water, 
was of a fine deep green colour, | 
ed in the sun so that one could 84 
look at it. The tide was comi 
and a high wind raised huge 
which came rolling on and burst j 
the rocks with a loud roar and a i 
of white spray. Several small i 
with all their sails set, were sci 
away before the wind ; and a fl 
white- breasted gulls skimming o^ 
water, mixed with that great bla< 
the cormorant, which was conti 
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alighting upon the waves in search of 
its prey, added liveliness to the scene. 

If you will look in the map, you will 
see that Aberystwith is almost in the 
centre of the great bay of Cardigan: 
the high promontory of St. David's on 
the south, and the Caernarvonshire 
mountains on the north, which form 
the two horns of the bay, and which we 
could clearly discern, bounded our view 
on either hand, with their cloud-capped 
summits. 

1 have a hundred things more to 
mention, which have surprised and de« 
lighted me; but both my time and pa- 
per are at an end, — so farewell for the 
present. A kiss to little Ellen, and 
my love to Emily. 
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LETTER XXXllL 

EDWARD TO ROBERT. 

Hazelwood^ July 25. 

Mv dear Robert, 

I AM very glad you are enjoying your* 
':elf so much, and very impatient to hear 
more of your travels, the account of 
which entertained and interested roe 
extremely, I hope you keep a journal, 
and note down all the places you^pass 
tljrough, that we may find them in the 
map when you come home, and bear 
wliat you thought about them. 

One day since you have been out, 
how I wished that vou had been at 
home! A very entertaining old gentle- 
man dined with us, who had spent a 
great wany years in India ; and he was 
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iO good as to tell me several things about 
elephants which had cottie under his 
own observation, and which you who 
are so fond of natural history would 
have been much pleased to hear. Two 
oF the stories, which struck me most, 
I wrote down for you when he was 
gone, as nearly in his words as I could, 
and here they are : 

" One of our generals in India had 
a young elephant about four feet high, 
which was accustomed, wh^n he was at 
dinner with his officers^ to come round 
to each for pieces of breads rice, &c. 
It happened that the elephant in his 
round came to a young officer, and to 
attract his attention put his trunk into 
his pocket : the officer incautiously, in-* 
stead of giving him any thing, pricked 
(lis trunk with a fork. The elephant 
snorted and continued hb found, and 
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soon after left the room: in a little 
while he returned^ and came unob- 
served behind the officer, who^ on ac« 
count of the heat, was sitting with his 
shirt collar unbuttoned. Remarking 
this, the elephant put his trunk down 
the officer's back, and immediately blew 
from it a vast quantity of ants, which 
most severely revenged the insult.** 

" Mr. Hastings, governor of India, 
wanting to take possession of some im- 
portant post, was once under the ne- 
cessity of sending out a body of troops 
in the rainy season, when every rivulet 
that used to be dry in summer, is swell- 
ed, by showers ten times heavier than 
people in this climate have any idea of, 
to a stream a mile or more across. After 
encountering very considerable difficult 
ties, the army found itself between two 
livers, where it encamped for the night. 

The 
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The men were so worn out with fatigue^ 
that with their utmost efforts they could 
only get the commander's tent* up. 
During the night, the rain was so heavy 
that it forced the poles of the tent 
through about eighteen inches of firm 
ground into a morass, or bog, beneath. 
The discovery of this excited many 
fears for the elephants, lest by their 
enormous weight they should break 
through the shell of earth, and so be 
buried in the morass. Shortly after, 
an alarm was* given that one of the 
largest of the beasts had sunk, nothing 
but his head and shoulders appearing, 
the rest of his body being covered with 
the mire. After some consultation, the 
drivers began beating the animal, but 
to no purpose ; upon which one of the 
aides-de-camp approaching with a spear, 
pricked the elephant ^^iist ^kcvAktor--^^^ 
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the junction of the head with the trunk. 
The enraged animal, making a great 
e^ort, struck at the officer with bit 
trunk, but this exertion only plunged 
him still deeper. The elephant was 
now given up for lost ; when a native 
coming up, remonstrated with them 
upon their cruel treatment of the ani- 
mal, and oniered thie soldiers to go to a 
village near ^t hand, and bring the 
roofs of some of the houses, which in 
that country are made of split bamboo. 
Several were fccordingly brought and 
laid before the elephant, who with his 
trunk placed them under his body ; 
others were supplied till the animal re* 
fused any more ; then laying himself 
upon his side, he continued in that 
position for about fivfs minutes, all the 
bystanders concluclipg that he bad given 
I/J7 the point; ^heu buddexA^^ \sf^ ^ 
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niighty exertion, he disengaged his fore- 
feet, and then, the bamboos proving 
£rm^ stalked majestically out upon the 
firm land, amid the shouts and accla- 
mations of the whole army/* 

Don't you think these elephants mtist 
be very nearly as wise as we are ? I 
wonder they will consent to be at our 
command, considering their amazing 
strength too. I have nothing else to 
say but that I am 

Your affectionate brother. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

ROBERT TO EDWARD. 

I HAVE kept a journal, my dear Ed- 
ward, as you advise me, and therefore 
I shall not now set myself to give yoa 
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k ve^lar account of our t6ur9 but wAf 
mention a feiv things which I think 
may entertain you. 

The country about Plinlimmon, with 
its round green hills, is not to be comr 
pared to that pear Cader Idris, where 
we have been since, which is rocky and 
woody, and fuU of fine waterfalls, and 
altogether as beautiful as it is wild and 
romantic. Nothing has pleased me 
more than the streams of this moun- 
tainous country 2 they are all as clear 
as crystal, though some of them have 
a brown tinge, owing to the peat- 
mosses they run through, for there is 
no such thing as mud here. After a, 
shower of rain, there is not a drop of 
water but seems as if it were alive; 
every little spring becomes a torrent, 
and comes das^hing down the moon- 
tai'nsj /eapitig from cr^i^locrag^ till it 
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18 all in a foam. Tbt banks of the n- 
ver6 are very low, and the valleys in 
which they run are quite flat, so that 
are often overflowed. 

On Thursday last we arrived at Pol- 
gelle in Merionethshire^ and immedi* 
ately set out to explore the valley of the 
river Mawddac, whiph fells into thie sea 
$t Barmouth. There h?id been heavy 
rain the night before, find the river 
carae roaring and foaming along, threat-^ 
ening every moment to burst its banks, 
whilst tha poor inhabitants were hurry- 
ing about, removing their cattle, their 
peat-stacks, and their little scanty hay- 
ricks^ out of the reach of its fury. But 
the rain ceased ; the stream immedi* 
ately began to h\\ ; and when yve re- 
turned in the evening, it was gliding 
8o peacefully along that I could scarcely 
believe it to be the same. R^tKs^s>^a^kv 
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is a very odd-looking town : the houses 
are stuck against the side of a steep cliff 
one above anoj^her, like the rows of 
boxes in a playhouse ; each as it weref 
looking down the chimney of the one 
below it. These houses are mostly 
very poor ones, and have a flight of rude 
stone steps going up on the outside, 
instead of stairs. Indeed I have seen 
some curious kinds of habitations in my 
journey : many of the cottages are built 
of great shapeless stones heaped one 
upon another without mortar, and the 
gaps filled up with small pebbles, or 
with moss; the roofs are covered with 
clumsy-looking stones instead of slates 
or thatch ; and what seems very strange^ 
the chimneys are of a kind of wicker* 
work. 

Polgelle stands at the foot of the 
woantain of Cader Idris. I had a great 
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fancy to climb it^ and my uncle con« 
sented^ though he told me that 1 did 
not know what I was undertaking — ^to 
be sure I had no idea the ascent was so 
long, or so steep. It was seven miles 
from our inn to the top of the monn- 
tain, and the gr^at loose stones that co» 
vered some parts of the road made it 
rather painful to the feet : but it was 
well worth while to go through some 
fatigue fer the pleasure of standing on 
the top, with the clouds rolling below 
one, and a vast prospect stretched out 
like a map beneath one's feet. The bar- 
renness and loneliness of the mountain 
too, IB something very striking, which 
I could not fully have imagined without 
seeing it. The lower parts indeed feed 
a few sm^i black cattle — lively-looking 
creatures, with high arching boms tip- 
ped with black: some ^^\n^\\V^^ ^^^^ 
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too, scramble about the crags, and pick 
up a scanty living: but the higher parts 
are all bare rock, where neither beast 
nor bird is to be seen, nor any sound 
heard of any living thing. The only 
vegetables we saw were here and there 
a little creeping plant, which my uncle 
astonished me by telling me was a wil- 
low, of a kind which grows also in Ice- 
land ; and some stunted grasses which 
are propagated by a very curious con* 
trivance of nature. The seeds begin 
to grow in the ear, and do not iall from 
the parent plant till they are provided 
with small roots of their own^ which 
immediately fixing themselves in the 
earth, are much more secure of vege- 
tating than a mere seed would be in 
that shallow soil. These are called vi- 
viparous grasses. In descending the 
mountain we met w\th ^ ftock of sheep 
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feeding in little parties of six or eight, 
with one sheep belonging to each party 
standing by himself at some distance 
from his fellows. On approaching one 
of these^ I was surprised to hear him 
set up a kind of loud hiss, upon which 
all the others scampered away at a great 
rate. We soon found that he was the 
watchman of the party, placed there on 
purpose to give the alarm if any danger 
should come near : for these sheep are 
left so much to themselves, thiat they 
have nothing to trust to but their own 
watchfulness to preserve them from the 
attacks of dogs and foxes with which 
this wild country abounds'. Accord- 
ingly they are vastly more sagacious as 
well as active, than those great fat crea* 
tures of ours, who lie still and die if 
ever they happen to slip into a little 
ditch. As my uncle says^ there is just 
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the same difference between aWi 
sheep and a Leicestershite one, i 
tliere is between a London alden 
and a North American Indian. 

I was struck with the industty of 
Welshwomen ; one always sees th 
knitting as they walk, even when tl 
. have got a load upon their heads : tl 
- manutBctnre very comfortable won 
stockings of their own wool; but as 
poorer people commonly go with 
shoes, the stockings tliat they n 
have no feet to them. 

From Dolgelle we proceeded acroi 
wild and mountainous tract of couni 
to a village at the foot of Snowd 
where we now are. We stopped so 
time on our way, watching a Ealmi 
leap: these fish usually inhabit thei 
you know, but at certain seasons of I 
year they come up the rivers to spav 
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and when tbey meet with any fall of 
the water in their course^ the springs 
they make to rise abofe it are amaz- 
ing. The fall we saw was about four 
feet high^ and the fish that leajped were 
none of them, I think^ so much as a 
foot long; therefore bat few of them 
were able to clear it, though they 
seemed to attempt it over and over again, 
and of those few one or two were caught 
in a net hung up just above the suriae^ 
of the water. Near Snowdon, for the 
first time, we met with a little flock of 
white goats ; for goats are now become 
scarce in Wales^ as it is found more 
profitable to keep sheep. I was grteved 
for two of these poor creatures, who 
were tied together by their heads, and 
pulled and stru^led in vain to get loose: 
several of the others had a hind and a 
fore teg tied together with a.^thort cord^ 
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which effectually hindered them from 
jumping. I did not wonder however 
to see them thus fettered^ when I ob* 
served what clamberers they are. One 
evening we heard a great barking and 
yelping of shepherds' dogs^ and looking 
up to some very steep rocks high above 
our heads, we saw a goat that the dogs 
were endeavouring to drive home ; but 
the saucy fellow had perched himself 
on a little jutting crag, that it made us 
dizzy to look at, and there he stood 
making a jest of them, whilst they 
could do nothing but bay at him from 
far below. 

The only adventure we have met with 
was missing our way once upon the 
mountains, and being obliged to sleep 
at a wretched kind of hovel, where the 
two rooms were only divided from each 
other by great slates set upright with 

^a^s 
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gaps between that you might put your 
iSst through. What was worse, we could 
get nothing to eat but coarse oat cakes 
that look almost like mortar, apd taste 
strongly of the peat that they heat their 
ovens with. I confess I should not like 
to live a week upon such fare ; though 
for a single meal when one was very 
hungry it did not much signify— -but it 
is sad to think that many poor people 
here have scarcely any thing else to 
live upon all their lives long. 

Very likely I may not write again 
whilst' I am here, but I will forget no- 
thing in my journal, which you will 
hear when I get home. You ought to 
-be here yourself to have any idea of the 
pleasure of rambling about all day, and 
meeting with something new, or grand, 
or beautiful, at every step. > 

Believe me your affectionate brothAx. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

■ 

MR. MONKTON TO HIS SONS. 

Batky OcL 4. 

My dear boys, 
In three days more I expect to be at 
home with you again ; all our rambling 
will then be over for this season, and 
we shall resume our usual occupations, 
I hope with the more spirit for the ho* 
lidays we have enjc^ed, as we have none 
of us been idle long enough to get a ha- 
bit of it. Indeed I trust I may say that 
we have not been idle at all ; certainly 
a person with observing eyes and an in- 
telligent mind never need to be so; since 
wherever he is, or whatever he is en- 
gaged in, whether business or pleasure, 
be may always be gaining knowledge of 
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some kind or other^ or calling to mind 
what he has learned before. You, my 
dear lads, in your respective journeys, 
have seen a great many new objects, and 
heard many curious* and useful facts that 
you did not know before, and which you 
will long continue to recollect with plea- 
sure and profit. 

Another sidvantage you have derived 
from th^m, which I reckon quite as 
important ; you have learqed to describe 
what you saw, in such a manner as to 
give both pleasure and instruction to 
one another. Your letters h^ve indeed 
been a great source of entertainment to 
us all, and the practice of writing you 
have thus gained, may be of service to 
you through life — ^for what situation is 
there in which you are likely to be 
placed where the power of writing a 

s 3 ^K^ 
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good letter will not be called into al- 
most daily exercise ? 

(io on, my dear boys — store your 
minds with useful knowledge^ and your 
hearts with noble sentiments and bene- 
volent feelings ; and whilst thus em- 
ployed, never qeglect that beautiful and 
admirable talent which has the gift of 
making even the separation and absence 
pf friends profitable an 4 delightful. 
Believe me 

Your most a^ectionat^ Father, 
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